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Carum effe civem, bene de republica mereri, laudari, coli, diligi, glorio- 
fum eft; metut vero, et in odio effe, invidiofum, deteftabile, imbecillum, 
caducam. Croero. 
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Ancient and Modern Malta: containing a Defeription of the Ports and 
Cities of the Iflands of Malta and Goza, together with the Monuments. 
of Antiquity fill remaining, the different Governments to which they 
have been fubjefted, their Trade and Finances: as alfo the Hiftory 

. the Knights of 8t. Fobn of Ferufalem, from their firft Efablifhment in 
Malta till the Beginning of the 19th Century: with a particular Ac~ 
count of the Events which preceded and attended its Capture by the 
French and Conqueft by the Englifh. By Louis de Boifgelin, Knight 
of Malta: With an Appendix, containing a Number of authentic 
State-Papers and ether Documents, a Chart of the Iflands, Views, 
Portraits, Antiques, Fe. 3% Vol. 4to. Pr. 1008. 41. 4s. Robin- 
fons. 1804. | | . 


N this work the Chevalier de Boifgelin has endeavoured to bring, 
into a comparatively {mall compats, the fubftance of all that has 
been written on the Ifland of Malta, its fovereigns.and inhabitants j 
and the very long lift of books which is prefixed to his firft volume 
fufficiently fhews that nehing which labour and perfeverance could 
effe& has been neglected by him, Happy fhould we be, could we, 
¢onfcientioufly declare, that he has fo far fucceeded in this arduous 
attempt, as to render this condenfed mafs of information interefting 
or inftru&tive. But the delectando pariterque monendo is an art . 
_ which this worthy Knight does not appear to have ftudied ; and, in 
truth, it is evident, from the production before us, that he has been 
much lefs familiar with the pen than with thefword, = 
NQ. LXXIX. VOR, XX. B . ie The 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


The firft volume is divided into two books, the firft of which con- 
tains the civil, political, and natural hiftery of Malta; and the fe- 
cond is occupied by an ample account of the Conftitution and Finan- 
ces of the Order. As a fpecimen of the work we fhall extraét from the 
former fome parts of the chapter which exhibits a defcription of the 
Maltefe,. their manners, cuiloms, ceremonies, and divérfions. 


«© The Maltefe, though continually fubject to different nations, have al- 
ways prelerved their original charaéter; which fufficiently proves their de= 
fcent, and, at the fame time, fhews that they have mixed very little with 
any of the people who have by turns governed their country. 

“Their countenances announce an African origin. They are fhort, 
firong, plump, with curled hair, flat no/es, turned up lips, and the colour of 
their {kins is the fame as that of the inhabitants of the ftates of Barbary : 
their language is alio fo nearly the fame, that they perfeétly underftand each 
other. 

“Itis, perhaps, as much owing to the fituation of Malta, as to the diffe- 
rent ftrangers who have vifited and conquered the ifland, that the Maltefe 
have become very indufirious, aétive, faithful, economical, courageous, and 
the bet failors in the Mediterranean. But, notwithttanding thefe good qua- 
lities, they {ill retain fome of the defects generally attributed to’ the Afri- 
cans; and are mercenary, paflionate, jealous, vindi@tive, and addicted, to 
thieving. They have likewife fometimes recalled the idea of the Punica fi- 
des, ‘hey are fantattical and faperilitious in the higheft degree, -but their 
ignorance does not unfit ihem for the cultivation of the arts. 

* “The only cufiom peculiar to Malta fill fubfifting, and which indeed fs 
retained among none but people of fortune, is the cucctha, that is to fay, 
an aflembly given by parents on their children’s firft birth-day. The com- 
pany being met in the great hall, which is always much more ornamented 
than any other part of the houle, the child is brought in; and if it be a boy, 
he is prefented with two batkets, the one containing corn and {weetmeats, 
and the other trinkets, coins, an ink-tiand, a fword, &c. The choice he 
makes on this occafion, will, according to their notions, give a juft idea of 
his future diipofition, and the mode of life he will embrace. Should he chufe 
the eorn, tt isa tign ofa liberal charaéter; if he prefers the ink-fland, he is 
to be brought up either to trade or the bar; and if he takes the (word, the 
greateft hopes are entertained of his courage. Achilles thus, by a choice of 
the fame nature, difcovered to the court of Lycomedes, that his female habi- 
liments ferved only to conceal a hero. Uf the child be agirl, needles, filks, 
and ribbands, fupply the place of the {word and ink-lland. 

“ An entertainment was formerly given on Shrove-Tuelday, by the grand- 


-maiier to the people, in the great {quare of the city Valetta. Long beams 


were fixed againit the guard-houfe oppolite to the palace, and between each 
were fattened rope-ladders, the whole covered over by branches of trees in 
Jeaf: to which were tied, from top to bottom, live animals, baikets of eggs, 
hams, faulages, wreaths of oranges; in fhort, all kinds of provifions. This 
edifice was called Cocagna, and was crowned by a globe compoied of linen 
cloth, on which ftood the figure of Fame i» relieve, holding a flag with the 
grand-mafier’s arms. The people were aflembled in the great fquare, and 
were prevented by one man, with a wand in his hand, from attacking the 
Cocagna, till the grand-mafter gave the fignal. The man with the wand is 
entitjed the Gran Wisconti, and the adminiliration of the police is committed 
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to his care. The Maltefe people were fo obedient, and ftood in fuch com- 
plete awe of this officer of juttice, that one day, on a falfe fignal being given, 
they had already begun to attack the Cocagua, but on being called back, the 
crowd, though half way up the ladders, immediately defcended in filence. 

“ The Maltefe never allowed either foreigners or foldiers to fhare the 
profits of this ieftival, but refented very fertoully any attempt at participa- 
tion, The provifions of the Cocagna became the property of iiole who, 
having feized them, were able to carry them offin fafety through the crowd. 
This caufed furious battles, the combatants allailing each other, attacking 
and defending with great violence. ‘To the firlt who reached the figure of 
Fame was allotted fonie pecuniary remuneration, and on the ftandard’s be- 
ing taken to be returned to the grand-maiier, the cloth globe, compoled of 
two parts, burf{t open, and out came a flight of pigeons, 

«« Happily the repeated thouts of the populace prevented the cries of he 
miferable animals hung to the Cocagna being heard, though thefe victims 
were pulled to pieces from the branches and eat up, whilft itill alive. The 
people were particularly delighted with this entertainment, which had been 
fupprefied for fome time, but was re-efiablifhed once more during the reign 
of the grand-matter Rohan. 

‘‘ All young women refiding in the country infifted, before they were mar- 
ried, on its being particularly iiipulated in the contraét, that their hufbands 
fhould take them every year to the city La Valetta on St, John’s day, to the 
Old City on St. Peter’s, and to the-caial Ze tun on St. Gregory’s. This 
plainly thewed they had no great idea of the complaifance of iheir intended 
bridegrooms ; and as they were very anxious to exhibit their perfons, and at 
the jame time potletied no incontiderable thare of curtoiity, they had re- 
courie to this method, to preveat the polhbility of a refulal.” 


If a regular and rapid increafe of population be, as no doubt it is, 
one characteriftic of the happinefs and profperity of a people, and of 
the mildnefs of a government, it wil! not be denicd, by any one who 
reads the following ftatement, that the Maltefe were a happy people, 
or that the government of the Knights was a mild government. 


« But notwithftanding all that has been faid, and the extreme fertility of 
fome parts of the ifland, Malta is {till very far from being able to furnihh its 
inhabitants with the necellaries of life without foreign alliflance. This is 
principally owing to the encreale of population, which is augmented to a de- 
gree {carcely ever before known in hiltory, and which is a tironger proof 
ofthe goodneis of the government than any arguments ever advanced to the 
Contrary. 

«Che Maltefe were not men who inhabited a fruitful land, promifing a 
plentiful harvett for the fupport of their numerous families, together with a 
fuperabundance of provifions enabling them to live with eafe and comfort; 
but a people living on a naturally barren (oil, which {carcely afforded them 
bread for three months in the year; and yet this people, as has been a'read 
obierved, encreaicd and multiplied in a proportion unknown in all other 
countries. Malta in 1530did not contain quite iftcen thoufand inhabitants, 
and thele were reduced to ten thoufand at the railing of the fiege in the 
grand-maiterthip of La Valette; during that of Omedes, Goza was entire] 
depopulated ; and the plague in 1592 made terrible ravages ow the ifland; 
notwithftanding which, by the cenlus taken tn 1632 the population of the 
two iflands amounted to filty-one thou!and teyea hundred and fiity. Since 
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that time, the Maltefe have been almoft conflantly at war; and great num- 
bers were again deftroyed by an infectious diftemper in 1676; yet fuch was 
the encreale of population, that in 1798 Malta contained ninety thoufand, 
and Goza twenty-four thoufand, inhabitants. : | 

« Where is the country, may [| venture to afk, which can boaft of fuch 
an encreafe, and fuch a continual fiate of profperity ? But the Maltefe, 
who are naturally fober, require but little nourifhment; befides, they were 
fo perfectly contented with the mildnefs of a government which never taxed 
either the labour of their hands, or any other effort of induliry, that they 
became too much attached to their country ever to leave it, well knowing 
that, in a!moft every other, both farmer and artificer were equally fubject to 
burthenfome taxes.” 


The account of Malta is clofed with a lift of plants that grow in the 
ifland and its dependencies, which occupies no Jefs than twenty-/ix 
ages! The book on the Conftitution and Finances of the Order, in 
which the conftant attention of the Knights to the eafe and happinefs 
of the natives is fully demonftrated, contains lite that is interefiing in 
the perufal, and nothing worthy of quotation. The following was 
the annual receipt and expence of the governmient, on an average of 
ten years, from 1779 to 1788. Receipt 136,114l. 4s. ad. Expence 
426,186]. leaving a furplus of 9,928l. 4s. 3d.. But the expences 
were materially increafed, and the receipts as matcrially diminifhed 
foon after the commencement of the French Revolution, when the 
Order was deprived of its pofleflions in France, and in thofe countries 
which were either corrupted by French principles, or fubdued by 
French arms. 

The fecond volume is alfo divided into two books, the firft of which 
contains the Hiftory ofthe Knights of Malta, from the firft cftablifh- 
ment of the Order in the ifland, in 1530, to the foundation of the 
city of La Valetta, in 1566. {nthe fecond book the hiftory is conti- 
nued to the election of the Grand. Mafter De Rohan, in 1775. This 
volume is more interefting than the preceding one, as it records many 
of the gallant achievements and truly heroic exploits of thofe gallant 
Knights, in their 4e/f days, particularly during the memorable fiege 
of their ifland by the Turks in 1565. But even here | ttle is to be 
found that was not known before, and moft of the events had been 
more copioufly, and, in moft refpects, more fatisfactorily detailed be- 
fore by the Abbe de Vertot. We learn, from a note, that the well- 
known Comie d’Entraigues has written a Hiftory of our Henry the 
Fighth, which we concur, with the Chevalier, in wifhing he would 
publith, as, we really think, it muft be a curious produétion. In the 
third volume, the Hiftory of the Knights is continued until the con- 
queft of Malta bythe Britifh in 1800. There all the decrees of 
the different affemblics of regicides and rebels in France, refpecting 
the Knights, are noticed ; and an account given of the confifcation of 
their property in that country. ‘This is followed by an accurate de- 
tail of the proceedings of Buonaparté and his myrmidons ; from the 


arrival of the French fleet under Admiral Bruix to the final furrender: 
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of the ifland; which exhibits a fcene of perfidy, bafenefs, and oppref- 
fion, on the one hand, a parallel to which is only to be found in the 
Hiitory of the Corfican Ufurper ; ; anda teries of adts of treachery, 
meannefs, and pufillanimity, on the other, certainly not to be equal- 
led by any events recorded in the Hiitery of Mala. In contratting 
the conduct of the Knights when attacked by the French in 1798, 
with their conduét two centuries and a half before when affaiied by » 
the Turks, we find an inexhaultible fource of turprife and concern. 
In the firlt cafe they fuftained a ficge for nearly five months, in the 
lat they furrendered in three days:—When the Turks gave up the 
fiege, the Knights had little: more than fix hundred men left to defend 
the numerous fortifications of the ifland ; but when they yielded to the 
French they had more than as many thoufands! But, ’tis true, they 
had not, in 1798, a La Valette to command them, and too many of 
them had loit every fpark of that nobie fpirit which animated the 
friends of the Cider, in the firft ages of its inititution. 

Buonaparté and his bandicti had no fooner Janded than they laid 
waite the country, and plundered the unfortunate inhabitants of all 
that they pollefied. 


« Towards mid-day the whole of the country, together with all the towers, 
except Marfa Sirocco, were in the potlettion of the French, and almoft all 
the knights at the different forts taken prifoners and carried to PB sonaparte 5 
whoie addrefs to them on this occalion gives an idea of impatience and 
haughtinels of character which never afterwards appeared in his conduct. 
Fizhteen knights, all of whom were French, were brought before him, to 
whom he infiantly faid, ‘* What! am | conttantly to meet with knights who 
have taken up arms againit their country? I ought to give orders to have 

ou all fiot immediately.” He afterwards added, “ How could you ever 
em it poilible to defend yourlelves, with a tew wretched pealants, 
againft troops which have conquered and fubdued the whole of Europe * ?” 


After 





a, 


* «<M. Denon, in the magnificent work he has lately publifhed on Egypt, 
makes Bonaparte addre!s him! el ina very different manner to the knights of 
Malta who had been taken prifovers and brought before him on the 23d Prai-« 
rial, ¢ Since you were capabl: of taki ing uft arms as gainst your country, * faid he, 
“< you must know how to meet death, | wii ‘| not ace ept of youas priloners; you 
may therefore return to Malia, and ftay there will it fall become my pro- 
perty.” [am willing to be lieve Denon’s favourite hero was inca oable of 
holding fuch falfe, and fuch inexcufable languaze. IL will make no remarks 
on the firft part of this difcourfe, which is a re vroach made by all conquerors 
to the conquered, however unjuil the firft ottilitie s: but the words you must 
know how to meet death delerve fome oblervations ; though they do not ex- 
plain the kind of death they were to meet, to ple afe the commander in chief, 
Asa military man, we mult believe he could only mean they were to die 
fword in hand: yet Bonaparte, as a patriot and a general, could never with 
that to be the cafe: fince by dying {word in hand the French knights, in his 
opinion, would be guilty of the greatelt of crimes, that of treafon againft 
the nation. He could not therefore with his countrymen to become fo 
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After this intemp¢rate fpeech, he pre'ently reaflumed his ufual prudence, 
of which he had lofi Jight for a moment ; and gave orders that the prifoners 
fhould be well treated, who in future had every realon to be fatished with 
the conduct of both foldiers and ofhcers.” 


The apology for Buonaparté at the conclufion of this note is utterly 
unworthy of the author, or of any loyal Knight whatever. Ir is pi- 
tiful, and is not founded on faét, for can any man, at this period, be- 
lieve, that fuch cowardly threats were not congenial to the mind of 
this ‘upftart Corfican; and thatin uttering them, he only delivered the 
fentiments of the Directory and not his own? Was the murderer of 
Jaffa incapable even of executing fuch threats ? As to his /umanity to 
the Knights who fo tamely (urrendered the valuable fortrefs of Malta 
into his hands, we really know not in what it confifted. His forbear- 
ance, indeed, to aflaffinate them (and this, we fuppofe, is meant to 
be dignified with the appellation of bxmanity), was rather to be afcrib- 
ed to policy than to any generous impulie of a mind that is, and evér 
has been, a flranger to every noble, every virtuous fentiment. How 
the ufe of fuch favage expreflions, the language of a mere bully, could 
poflibly tend to animate the courage of his troops, we mutt leave to 
the Chevelier to explain. By the firft article of the capitulation the 
Knights furrendered to the French Republic ¢ all right of property 
and fovereignty”’ over Malta and its dependencies. he provifions in 
favour of the inhabitants were no fooner figned than violated by the 
French, who fubjected them to every {pecies of infult, injuttice, and 
oppreflion. 

In the Jaft chapter the Chevalier gives the following account of the 
motives which influenced the French to undertake the expedition to 
Egypt. 

“ Thave already laid before the reader the deep difimulation with which 
the French government contrived the ruin of Malta; I will now take notice 
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highly culpable; befides, it was natural to fuppofe, that were they to pes 
rith in this manner, many of his foldiers would likewife be flain, whofe lives 
ut was greatly his intereit to preferve. The imalleit refiftance made by the 
knights might have prevenied the fucce!s of his expedition to Egypt; he 
therefore could never with, and fill le(s provoke, them to take up arms, 
He was unfortunately too well acquainted with the bravery of the French 
knights, ever to permit them toreturn to Malta; and he could not potiibly 
pay agreater compliment to their valour, than by perfuading them to enlifé 
under his banners on his becoming malter of the ifland. As to the diicourfe 
we have mentioned in this hitlory, which was delivered before witneties 
whole telimony cannot poflibly be doubted, it was, in firi@ jutiice, excu- 
fabie, and may be thus interpreted: Bonaparte, being furrounded by the 
{pies of the direGtory, thought it neceilary to make ufe of terrific expretiions, 
though he was inwardly determined (as it afterwards. proved) to act with 
humanity. He might alfo think it neceilary to addrefs his foidiers, whom 
he was on the point of taking on a dangerous expedition, im terms which in- 
deed were rather preiumptuous, but which might pollibly tend to animate 
gheir couiage.” 
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of the extraor y cireumilances which decided the moment for carrying 
their perfidic:. p! ans into e spe age with the motives they alleged in Jali 
fication of is..cconduct. La: ily, in pleading the caule of the Maltefe and 


knights, i will endeavour c place betore their eyes the cruel misfortunes 
which muit necetjarily await them, fhould they be doomed tuo an cternal 
feparation. 

«The members of the directory having made a temporary peace with the 
continent, -were fuddenly deprived ot “the refources with which the pillage 
of their agents had hitherto {aj pplied them. The riches carried off from 
Germany, Holland, and Italy, had been as quickly ditiipated as acquired, 
The want of money, and the equal want of credit to —— a fupply, foon 
rendered their fituation ve: ‘y embarrailing; particularly as .oe peace lately 
concluded left a viGtorious and difcontented army to be pai l, young and 
ambitious generals to be refirained within pear’ :, » and men of létlers to be 
bribed to filence. Thus eritieally fituated, a :omantic expedition, worthy 
the days ol chiv: al; y, was imagined: this was ca ‘a cated to fatisty both army 
aind literati, by prefenting to the former the mo brilliant prolpect of mill- 
tary glory, and to the latter advantages of vanous kinds. The command 
was given to a general whofe influence was dreaded by the directory ; for it 
was very weli known that he had obtained the confidence o° the foldiers 
during war, and was much connected with artilis and men of letters in time 
of peace. 

The little remaining money in the public coffers was employed in_pre- 
parations for this expedition. A contiderable fleet was fitte d out with un- 
heard-ot celerity. The troops, diltinguithed by the name of the army of 
England, were ‘embarked on board fix hundred tranfports in the ports of the 
Mediterranean. The greatefi part of thefe troops, whole hopes had been 
railed, and who had flattered themfelves with gaining immenfe riches on 
the banks of the Thames, litt!e imagined they were dettined to fight againft 
an allied power, and lofe their lives or liberty on a friendly fhore. 

« Tt is impoflible to imagine any thing more truly abfurd and ridiculous 
in dip!omatic affairs than the official proc lamatiens and manifeftoes publithed 
relative to Malta. When the French fleet appeared before the ifland, the 
commanders announced themielves as friends tu the order, and, as fuch, de- 
manded free entrance into the port, to take in water; notwithitanding 
which the French government {oon atter publicly affirmed, that it had re- 
garded Maltaas an enemy ever fince the year 1792. The generals allo 
declared to the knights, that it was very fortunate they had offered no res 
filtance, fince, on a fignal agreed on with the French fleet, they would 
all have becn initantly maflacred, They likewife confeiled that this atroci- 
ous con!piracy had been long furmed by the directory. ‘The commander in 

chief frankly owned, that the pridcipal motive of his precipitate attack on 
Malta was the apprehenfions of its becoming the property of Ruflia. He 
might have added, with ftill greater truth, that having left France without 
money, the goid, jewels, and great riches, of the ifland, were too attrac- 
tive to efcape the rapacious views of the French troops; and that his ill- 
manned fleet fiood in the utmoft need of recruits to furnith to each fhip its 


proper and proportionate complement.” 


We here learn, for the firft time, that Buonaparté, previous to the 
year 1708, was the patron of the Arts and of Letters; and we fhould 
seally feel obliged to the author My ftate the fource of his information 
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on this head. We are forry to fee, in different parts of this work, a 
kind of temporifing {pirit in ipeaking of this fcourge of the human 
yace, whofe favour the author feems anxious to conciliate. 

Some of the principal motives of the Directory in invading Egypt 
are here detailed with tolerable accuracy ; and there were others, how- 
ever, which operated with fiill greater force on their minds, bat which 
it is foreign from our purpofe to enumerate. ‘The remaining part of 
the laft chapter is devoted to a feeble and vain attempt to convince the 
Malteic that they cannot be happy or profperous under any other go- 
vernment than that of the Kuights, and to pérfuade the different 

wers of Europe that the Chriftian world is interefted in the prefer- 
vation of the Order, and in its reltoration to the fovereignty of Malta. 
For our own part, highly as we admire the many noble deeds and vir- 
tuous aéts which have diftinguifhed the Knights at different periods 
of their hiftory, and folicitous as we are, for the reftoration of alf thofe 
orders and inftitutions which have been abolithed by the regicides of 
France, we confefs, in the prefent fituation of Europe, we perceive 
infurmountable obftacles to the execution of fuch a measure. Malta 
mutt be poflefled by fome power, who has refources within itfelf to 
provide for its defence againft the French, who, in war or peace, will 
attempt torecover it ; and there is certainly no power fo deeply inte- 
refted in its pofleffion as, and none more able to defend it than, Eng- 
land. While the Knights have proved, that they neither poffefs the 
means nor the ability to defend it. “The Chevalier has aniwered 
the objection to the Order on the ground of its waging perpetual ‘war 
againft the infidels ; but furely it is no weak objection, that it confi- 
ders itfelf as pledged at all times to join any Chriftian power, who, 
from whatever motive, or with whatever defign, may declare war 
againft an infidel ftate. Agreeably to this principle, if they were 
now fovereigns of Malta, and Buonaparté, to gratify his ambition, 
and improvement of his favourite plan of Univerfal Empire, were to 
invade the territories of our ally the ‘Turks, they would be compelled 
to give him all the affiftance in their power. It is not, however, on 
any partial or national confideration that we objeé to this chivalrous 
principle of a¢tion in the nineteenth century; but on the broader 
ground of its palpable abfurdity and flagrant injuttice. 

The clofing exhortation of the author to his exiled brethren is 
couched in the pure fpiritof a Chriftian Knight, and we, therefore, 
with pleafure extract it, 


« Since ye have quitted Malta, moft probably, alas! never to return ; 
fince ye have left behind you your archives, title-deeds, trophies, and arms; 
let your virtues thine the more con{picuous, and Jet them prove to an admi- 
ring world, that you ftill polfefs that Chriftian humility, that perfeét obe- 
dience to your anetent laws, that unalterable patience and retignation, and 
that fpirit of univerfal chai ity, which not even the fevereit misfortunes can 
extinguifh, Let the fame men, equally remarkable as warriors and hofpi- 
tallers, once more dedicate themfelves to the fervice of the poor and fick, 
and following the example of Gerard their original founder, ered new hof= 
ates: : pitals 
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pitals in the Chriftian world. And, oh! may the zeal with which they 
ferve thoie who need relief touch the heart of the mott obfinate unbeliever, 
and the fame of their charity ntgine tho.e of another creed with foutiments 
of efieem and admiration! Be periuaded, my brethren, that itis to the me- 
mory of your hotpitable virtues, {till more than to that of your military eX- 
ploits, that you owe the -distinguithed protection of one of the molt power- 
ful fovercigns in Europe.’ 


One half of the laft velume is filled with an Appendix of State Pa- 
pers and other documents iiluttrative of che Hiftory; to which is fub- 
joined an Index. ‘The i’lates are but few, and fome of them indiile- 
rently executed ; but there is a good bird’s-eye view of Malta, anda 
Chart of the iflands upon a large feale ; indeed too large to be bound 
up conveniently with the book. 


Stri@ures on Plowden’s Eiftorical Review, and Poftliminious Preface. 
(Continued from p. 366.) 


N page io of his poftliminious preface, Mr. Plowden repeats the fol- 

lowing notorious falfehood, * that : ibout the beginning of November, 
1641, the Englifh and Scotch forces in Carrickfergus, murdered, in one 
night, all the inhabitants of the ifland Gee, commonly called M‘Gee, to 
the number of above 3000 men, women, and children, all innocent per- 
fons, in a time when none of the Catholics in that country were in arms or 
rebellion, notes that this’ was the firft maffacre committed in Ireland on 
either fide.” 

Some popifh writers who mention this faét, reft its authenticity on the 
credit of Lord Clarendon, becaufe it is in an Appendix annexed to his 
hiftory ; and is entitled a Collection of Murders and Maflacres committed 
on the Irifh, in Ireland, fince the 23d of O&ober, 1641, printed for the 
Author, 2. §. London, 1662. 

Every writer, entitled to credit, uniformly a a illows, that this was a fabri- 
cation, invented for the purpofe of paliiaring the enormities committed 
by the mapiits, in order to procure favourable terms for themfelves in the 
diftribution of property under the aét of tettlement. 

R. 5S. therefore, was employed to inake that collection of murders, to 
prove that the Proteftants were tae aggreffors. It appears by the preface 
to this colleétion, that the anonymous relator had his arr neg: trom 


hearfay evidence only ; namely, “© from the diicour'es of fev eral (as he 
fuggett ) dikutere ted perfous, as well | i *rotetiant S as Catho hes.’ 
Now is it more rational to give cred?+ to fucn idle ones, picked up 


twenty years alier the facts were dau from the hearfay evidence of 
interelted perions, who thcreby hoped to gaia favours under the a& of fer- 

tlement, or to the informacion of rhoutands of dilintercited perfons, who 
were examined Upon 94 bh aR the mioft for loyin manner ’ immediately atrer the 
perpetration of the mailacres, aad by -virtwe of royal commifions ? 

Befides, this collection of 2. S. was not annexed to Clarendon’s hiftory 
till the year 1720, and then by one Wilford, a bookteller, inorder to make 
that work acceptable to the Papiits, whofe cruel and upprovoked bar- 
barities were ftrongly painted ia the body of Clarendon’s hiftory. 

The ifland Magee is a peninfala, about three miles long, and, ata 
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medium not 2 mile wide; and as it had no town, and was at that time in 
an uncultivated ftate, it could not maintain 500 perions. 

Doétor Warner wrote a hiltory of Ireland, whofe authenticity Mr. Plow- 
den extols in a very high degree, aud he has garbelled fome pafluges from 
him which happen to ferve his partial defigns. 

Now this writer rejects, and with much ability refutes, this monftrous 
fiction; and it appears from this hittorian, from every refpectable writer of 
the events of that period, as weli as from the concurrent teftimony of all 
the leaders in that rebellion, which I have already quoted, that it was de- 
liberately planned, and that the total exterminatien of the Proteftants was 
meditated, many years before its explofion. 

Every perfon, whofe mind is not clouded with bigotry, muft know that 
the fanguinary principles of the Romifh Church, which have appeared in 
all the rebellions both in England and Ireland, are held in abhorrence by 
the members ef the reformed Religion. Mr. Plowden, on the affertion of 
Dr. Warner, a writer who has not been long dead, endeavours to impeach 
the authenticity of Sir Richard Cox’s Hiftory of keeland. He collected the 
materials for his hiftory, when many of the aétors and partizans in the 
rebellion of 1641 were itill living, and he told his fon, the Archbithop of 
Cafhell, (who related it frequently to his friends) numbers of whom are 
now living, that he wrote down and analyfed the nar:ations of perfons 
attached to each party, by which he had an opportunity of extraéting the 
truth. | 

His relation of what occurred during the reigns of Charles II. James II, 
and William and Mary, cannot be quetftioned, as he had accefs to all the 
documents and {tate papers in the pofleflion of government, under whofe 
fanétion he wrote. 

In pages 11 and 12, Mr. Plowden tells us, that his motive for under- 
taking his hiftorical review, was to recommend the union, and that he 
went to Ireland to procure materials for that purpofe. “* The difficulty of 
procuring any materials for the purpofe in London, fharpened his eager- 
nefs for refearch, and led him to contemplate that great event in all its 
bearings. The fubject was not new to him: he had long confidered, as 
he ftill does confider, that an incorporate union of the two kingdoms mutt 
be the greateft blefiing to the Britihh empire, if followed up by an indif- 
criminate adoption of all his Majeily’s fubje&ts in the aflumption of the 
Imperial Parliament, manifefting the fame tutelary attention to the in- 
terefts of the people of Ireland, which they do to thofe of the City of Lon- 
don, or other the mott favoured portion of the Britifh empire.” 

I requeft that the Reader will obferve the confittency of Mr. Plowden 
on this occafion, for he complained, as | obferved before, in his hiftorical 
review, ‘ that Englith intereft had great influence in the government of 
Ireland ;” and after defcribing her vifionary {plendor and profperity 
3000 years ago,* he * fhows to what a degree of confequence fhe is ca- 
pable of arriving, when her native energies and powers are not cramped by 
internal divifions, or damped by foreign power, oppreffion, and rigour 3? alluding 
to her connection with England, 
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* He reprefents in the 15th page of his Review, the Irith to be in the 
u'mott ftate of fplendor, profperity, and refinement, g50 years before the 
x aa'luded to by Cafar, of the rude barbarifm of the Britons, 
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In page 47 of his review, he fays, ** We have feen how much the in- 
terefls oi fs ar have iufiered froin the ill direSed monopoly of Englifh, 
influence and poliical power.” 

In his third colyme, he feverely condemns the motives of the adminiftra- 
tion who propounded the union, and the meafures which were adopted for 
iis accomplifhinent. 

He thus fp-aks of the members who voted for it: ** Many of them too 
readily cave up the prepofietions and convictions of their whole lives, to 
the mor uLOYY hire of BEV NTA RES hold "Rn OuNL LO the fupp ONE vs of the mee: wre s and fon 1¢, 
it cannot be denied, da ely sal dd chat they fincerei, tho: woht to be the in tereft of their 
country, for their private gan”? Nie reprefents fome of the members who 
{up; orted it, as cowards, * who unconditionally furrendered the exercile 
of any difcretion upon the fubje&.” He withes that his Catholic brethren 
in Ireland fhou!d be governed by the fame regimen as the inhabitants of 
«* London, or other the moit favoured poruon of the Brith empire,’ 
without conii teri; y that the former have invited, and do expeét, their 
Freach allies rhe e purpofe of feparating their native country trom Eng- 
land, while ‘i latter are united by the ties of loyalty, and breathe a 
{trong patriotic ardour againft thefe enemies of the peace and happinefs 
of mankind.* 

Ina note on page 11, Mr. Plowden tells us, that ‘* he had in April, 
1792, after feveral converfations with the Minilter upon the fubje& of Ire- 
land, put into his hands the following confiderations upon the ftate of that 
country, accompanied with a letter, which, fhould thefe fheets come under 
his eyes, the author trufts will work an impreflion on that great man’s 
mind, which either was not produced, or not expreffed at the time he re- 
ceived them. ‘The writer was ordered, and he obey ed the order, ta put 
a copy into the hands of Mr. Dundas (now Lord Melville).” 

Mr. P. then laments that he could never afterwards obtain an interview 
with the Minifter during nine years that he continued in office, ‘* though,” 
as he fays, “the objeéts of ‘his folicitations were of the firft national 
magnitude.” 

His letter to Mr. Pitt, dated 13th April, 17 792: is too long and dull for 
infertion. I fhall give fome extracts from and obfervations on thts paper, 
which he laid before the Minifter, as it abounds with the groflelt falfhoods 
and mifreprefentations. ‘* It is allowed that 3,000,000 of the inhabitants 
of Ireland are Roman Catholics.”—Anfwer. This is a notorious untruth, 
for they do not exceed two millions and a half. « They know themfelves 
to have been loyal to their king and country 3 ; they profefs that faith which 
they believe their confciences require, which they know to be civilly in- 
noxious, and in no manner repugnant to the fpirit of the conilitution of 
their country. They feel themfelves galled by perfecution and oppreffion, 
merely on account of their religious perfuafion.” Anfwer. Every pro- 
teftant ftate in Europe finding that popery and treafon were infeparable, 
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* It is fingular that Mr. Plowden, and all his fellow propacandifts of 
Popery in Ireland, do not fhew any anxiety about the Englith Papitts, 
though they labour under more incapacities than the Irifh. 

Perhaps the latter are more dear to him, becaufe they, in obedience to 
the general councils, which he fays, are ynfallible, have always been hoftile 
to the heretical Mate of England. 
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found it abfolutely neceflary for its prefervation, to exclude its popith 
fubjeéts trom political power and the enjoyment of offices of truft. This 
took place in England and Holland in the 16th century; but, in ireland, 
the penal laws were not enacted till after the revolution, though that ifland 
had been difgraced and harraffed by popifh plots aud rebellions for 1¢o 
years before that period ; and they were by no means as fevere as the re- 
ftriftive laws enacted againt! the Engltih Papifts. When Mr. Plowden 
wrote, the Irifh Papifts enjoyed more civil liberty, and fuffered much fewer 
incapacities than the Englifh. Mr. P. repreients the Prefbyterians as ene- 
mies to monarchy, inviting the Papifts to unite with them to fubvert the 
conftitution. Anfwer. The Catholic Committee, or Parliament, in the 
year 1792, fent many miffions to the north, to folicit the Prefbyterians to 
fraternize with them; and fome of thefe miilions were headed by John 
Keogh, one of the moft aétive and turbulent leaders of that afiembly, and 
Theobald Wolf Tone, their agent, who was afterwards convicted of high 
treafon, and cut his throat to elude the fentence of the law. ‘ 
«* The unparalleled fufferance and forbearance of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, for this Jaft century, under the galling preflure of the feverett 
Jaws, was folely owing to the influence and exertions of their clergy over their 


frocks. But now, from tor ming themfelves into affociations, and being taught 


co think more fully and freely upon their civil rights, as wx ofnding members 
of that fociety, of which they formed the decided majority.” Anfwer. It 
is univerfally well known, that the people are deluded by their priefts, 
who never fail to infufe fanguinary and treafonable do@rines into them 
from their infancy, and for that reafon, ftrong laws were enacted in Eng- 
land and Ireland, for the banithment of their facerdotal guides. It ap- 
peared, that in the rebellion of 1798, as well as in all the former ones, 
the priefts were the real firebrands and inftigators co commit pillage and 
murder, 

** The Irifh are determinately faithful to the caufe they embark in, and 
they would remain loyally attached to their king and their conftitution, 
were they admitted to an equal pa rticipation of it with others.” Anfwer. 
As 1 obferved before, they gave ‘ample proofs of the contrary during 160 
years, before they fuffered any privations. ‘* Their religion enforces the 
obfervance of civil duties wherever they have civil rights,” As an hifto- 
rian, Mr. Plowden mutt know the contrary 5 and it ill becomes him to 
make that affertion, after having faid, ‘* that the decrees of general councils 
are infallible in matters of faith and morality, and not liable to deceit or 
error.” * 

‘“¢ The refolution no longer to fubmit to any incapacities or grievances 
on the fcore of religion, 1s general with the body. And thofe who think 
that the Irifh Roman Catholics are now peaceable, inactive, quiet, and 
contented with their fituation, are grofly deceived.” Anfwer, This is 
ftrictly true, for the Defenders, a Popith banditti, organized by their priefts, 
bad committed the mot fhocking enormities, fo early as the year 1739, and 
they continued to perfecute the Proteftants, from that period till the year 
1792, when they became fubfervient to the treafonable defigns of the Ca- 
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* They enjoin asa religious duty the depofition and murder of here- 
tical fovereigns, the extirpation of heretics, and the nullity of oaths to an 
heretical state. 
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tholic Committee and the United Irifhmen, who co-operated. It appears 
by the Report of the Secret Committee of the Houfe of Lords, printed and 
publifhed carly in the year 1793, that this took place in the year 1792, 
that the Catholic Committee had protected and encouraged the Defenders, 
and had {ent to different parts of the country for their ufe, confiderable 
quantities of arms and ammunition; and for that reafon, the 33d of 
Geo. Lil. cap. 2. was paffed early in the year 1793, ‘* to prevent the im- 
portation and removal of gun-powder.” The Reader will find, by the 
proclamations of the 8th of December, 1792, and the 1 1th of March, 1793, 
that many parts of the country were dreadfully convulfed at that period by 
the Defenders, and that they were fo numerous and terrific in the metro- 
polis, that a nocturnal infurrection accompanied with murder and con- 
flagration was conftantly apprehended. That this treafonable difpofition 
continued to increafe till the eruption of the rebellion in 1798, is incon- 
trovertibly proved by vartous laws and acts of ftate adopted for its fup- 
preffion ; and the woeful events which occurred on the 23d of July, 1803, 


23 


and the neceffity of keeping patroles of cavalry in the metropolis dering 


the night, evince beyond a doubt, that it exits at this hour. 

Having given the Reader a f{pecimen of this long manifefto, which Mr. 
Plowden had the effrontery to lay before the greateft minilter that ever 
prefided over the affairs of the Britifh empire, | fhall not difguft him any 
longer by raking the cunghill of his errors, Mr. Pitt, with great wifdom 
and manly boldnefs, difplayed the danger of encouraging Popery, in a 
moft eloquent {peech on the 2d of March, 1790; but it is to be appre- 
hended, that the unremitting and malignant efforts of certain perfons of 
Mr. Plowden’s principles have impofed on that great man, and on many 
other diftinguifhed perfonages. 

Mr. Plowden embraces every opportunity of inveighing with great bit- 
ternefs againft the Orangemen. In page 35, he fays, that ‘‘ certain mem- 
bers of the two hierarchies, Britifh and Hibernian, maintained that Catho- 
lic emancipation, as it is termed, would be a direct violation of the coro- 
nation oath. They were attended by large bodies of ftreebooters; the 


ferecious Orangemen were eager to offer their fervices, in which they might 


revel in their luft, for traducing, reviling, and opprefling their Catholic 
countrymen.” 

Thus this Popifh bigot has had the hardened audacity to defame the 
loyal Protefiants of Ircland, who united under the aufpices of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, to defeat the treafonable machinations of the Irith Papitts, 
who endeavoured, with the affitance of their French allies, to feparate 
their native country from England, It fhould not be forgotten that as 
great an outcry was raifed againft the Yeomen, the faviours of Ireland, 
wen they were firft inftituted, in the year 1796. + 

Had the Royslifts in I’rance formed fuch combinations in due feafon, the 
Republicans would have been crufhed, the French monarchy would exit 


at this moment, and Europe would have been faved from defolation. In 





+ Edward Byrne, John Keogh, Thomas Braughall, Dr. M‘Nevin, and 
many other leading members of the Catholic committee, went to the dif- 
ferent Proteftant Churches, where that very excellent inftitution was dif- 
cuffed, and inveighed againft it with as much virulence, as the Irith Papitts 
did, and do now, agaiait the Orange inflitution. 
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every country in Europe, where the reformed religion wae eftablifhed, its 
members found it neceffary for their prefervation “againtt the fanguinary 
and intolerant fpirit of Popery, toenter into aflociations. = 

Thus, when the Emperor and the Popith princes of Germany endes- 
voured to extirpate the reformed religion, the Lutherans and Calvini ifts, 
though they diitered in fome {peculative points, and had even fome acri- 
mony towards each other, united for thetr defence ; and their «ffociation 
was called the Evangelic Uncen, It was iniiituted at Anhaufen, in Fran- 
conia, under the autpices of Frederick LV . Kleétor Palatine, the Count 
Palatine of Neuburg, two Margraves of Brande ‘nburg, the Margrave of 
Baden, and John Frederick Duke of Wurtenburg, tthe year 1608. 

To detend the conjititution againft the defigi 1s of that wretched bigot, 
James IT. an union was projected “between the Pretbyterians, and the mem- 
bers of the eftablifhed Church, and it produced an uniformity of fenti- 
ment with regard to the neceffity of uniting for the prefervation,of reli- 
gion and the ftate, againit the impending danger. In the rebellions of 
1641 and 1798, fome of the Preibyterians — feduced from their alle- 
giance, and perfuaded to join the Papifts; but finding ou their explofion, 
that their perfdious confederates meditated their defiruction, they joined 
the members of the eftablifhed Church, and rallied round the Conititution 
as the palladium of their fafety. 

The glorious revolution could not have been accompiifhed, nor could it 
have been mainiained, after the acceflion of William and Mary, and con- 
fequently England would be at this time fuccumbing under the fhackles of 
Popery and flavery, had not loyal affociations been formed for its fupport 5 
and as the Jacobites maligned them,as much asthe Papitts do the Orangemen 
at prefent, the Houle of Commons refolved, in the year 1695, ‘* that who- 
ever fhould affirm an aflociation was illegal, fhould be deemed a promoter 
of the defigns of King James, and an enemy to the laws and liberties of the 
kingdom.”” 

To watch the ftate of fociety, to detec and communicate to the civil 
magiftrate the machinations of traitors, was the object and the only object 
of the Orangemen, for they did not bear arms. 

Such an inftitucion, fyfiematically arranged by the great Alfred, was 
the foundation of our very excellent co: titution.; for he placed the main 
{pring of the adminittration of jultice, in diftri¢t affociations, in mutual 
refponfbility, and mutual — 

‘Though Mr. Plowden applies the epithet ferocious to the Orany yemen, 
neither he, nor any of his fellow apologiits for the rebellion of 1793, ufe 
a harth or irreverent exprefiion in {peaking of thofe treafonable focieties, 
the Catholic committee, or the United Irifimen, though their defigns 


‘were founded in treafon, and their actions were marked with blood. 


After feverely reflecting on the motives of fuch members of the Loufe of 
Commons as voted for the Union, le fays, in page 16, that “ he was af- 
fured by an Irifh member of the Imperial Parliament, that although he 
had ever execrated tle meafure, he had voted for it uniformly from its 
propofal to its accomplithment; and that it was, he believed, cordially 
detefted by ninety-nine out of one hundred of his countrymen.” ‘This, 
which | believe to be fabricated by Mr. Plowden, is abfolutely unfounded. 
The mafs of the Lrith Proteftants (except the citizens of Dublin, who had 
folid reafons for thinking that the removal of the Irith Parliament would 


injure theirtrade and manufactures) fincerely wifhed for, and promoted, 
the 
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the Union, becaufe they knew that their prefervation, from the extermi~ 
nating fpirit of popery, depended on their being blended and embodied 
with all the Proteftants of the empire *. Mott of the Members who op- 
-pofed it, declared openly, when it was carried in both Houfes of Parlia- 
ment, that they would firmly fupport it, when it was conftitutionally 
eftablifhed. 

From the earneft zea! which Mr. Plowden’s Irifh fcilow religionifts have 
uniformly manifefted, for 200 years pat, to feparace their native country 
from the Aeretical fate of England, with the aid of foreign powers, which 
they fo often folicited, the reader may conceive what defcription of the 
Irith people are ftill averfe tothe Union. And yet he impertinently and 
falfely remarks, in page 17, “ Obfervation convinced the author, that the 
bulk of the Orangemen were from principle, difpofition, and interett, 
determined Anti-unionifts ;” and he proceeds to fay in a number of para- 
graphs, too long for infertion, that they were ‘ indifcriminately bounden 
by ties and engagements adverfe to the Catholic interefts,”” that is, to the ex- 
terminalion of the Protefiants, the Sub verfion of the conjlitution, and the feparation of 
the two iflands. 

He then tells us. that ** under thefe imprefiions, the author folicited, 
and was quickly honoured with an appointment to wait on Mr. Adding- 
ton; when he fubmitted to him, that the calumny, traduttion, and mil- 
reprefentation, under which the bulk of the Irifh laboured, was a national 
grievance ; that the evil was increafed by the countenance and forced cis- 
culation given to Sir R. Mufgrave’s Memoirs of the Irish rebellions; a 
work fo falfe, inflammatiry, and malignant, that Lord Cornwallis had been 
forced publicly to difclaim the dedication of it.” 

It is univerfally well known, that the only reafon affigned by Lord 
Cornwallis for defiring that any future edition of thofe memoirs fhould not 
be dedicated to him, was, that it would tend to irritate the Irith Papitts ; 
but he did not then infinuate, nor has his Lordthip fince infinuated, that 
any part of that work was unfounded. ‘The truth was this, Lord Corn- 
wallis, knowing that the [rith Papifts had ever wished to feparate their 
native country from England, and that the rebellion of 1798 was raifed for 
that purpofe, he paid court, with unceafing fedulity, to the better fort of 
them, and extended the royal mercy, in fo general and unlimited a man- 
ner to the Popifh rebels, as would have been highly cenfurable ow any 
other occafion; and all this was done to conciliate that order to the 
Union +. As thefe Memoirs deferibed, with great minutenefs and accu- 
racy, the treafonable defigns, and the cruel and barbarous conduct of the 
Irith Papiits, and as it was announced that it was dedicated to hira dy per- 
miffion, he had reafon to think that they, for whom he had manifetted a 
{trong partiality, would accufe him of tnconfiltency, and for that reafon, 
and that only, he ordered that the dedication to him might be difcon- 
tinued, 


There is another reafon why his Lordthip d@ifapproved of the work. 
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* The Proteftants of the North were eager for it. 

+t Heerred in point of policy; for the Papifts were, when he arrived, 
fubdued rebels; whom the Proteitants, in defence of the conftitutioa, had 
encountered and overcome. He then fhou'd have courted the latter, whofe 
attachment to England was ftrong. 
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He and his friends in the Englith Parliament had, at that time, a fecree 
defign of putting the Papifty on the fame footing with the Proteftants ; 
though it was contrary to the coronation oath, a violation of the prin- 
ciples on which the revolution was effected, and the illuftrious houie of 
Brunfwick was placed upon the throne; and as the Memoirs unquef- 
tionably evinced, that there exifted ftronger motives than ever, for guard- 
ing apaintt the horrors of popery, he was hurt and difappointed that they 
expofed the impolicy of his defign. 

As to their effeét in irritating the Romanifts, it fhould be recollected, 
that the mildnefs of his Lordfhip’s government, and the unbounded ex- 
cenfion of the royal mercy, of which they conitantly boaft, had no effe& 
whatfoever in conciliating them; for on the landing of one thoufand 
French, in the province of Connaught, previoufly fuppofed to be loyal, 
and whofe inhabitants never had experienced any rigours or feverities, the 
Popith multitude rofe, and, headed by their Prieils, joined thofe enemies 
of mankind, and the Popifh inhabitants of two more provinces fhewed a 
determination to do fo. 

Previous to the publication of the Memoirs, a dreadful picture was 
given of the woefully depraved ftate of Ireland, in a report of a fecret 
committee of the Englifh Houfe of Commons, printed the 15th of 
March 1799; and in one of the Imperial Houfes of Parliament, dated the 
13th of April 1801 *. 

By the laws of every wife nation, to conceal the treafonable defign of 
even an individual, has been a crime of a deep dye. Could it be cen- 
furable then in an author, to lay before the government the caufes and 
effects of a confpiracy and rebellion which threatencd the very exiftence 
of the empire? With his ufual coniitency, Mr. Plowden fays, that the 
Memoirs are fal; and yet, inftead of attempting to refute any one im- 
portant incident in them, he has extracted, and inferted in his Review, all 
the material facts, and in many inilances has copied, verbatim, Sir 
Kh. Mufgrave’s relation of them. He faliely infinvates, that Lord Hard- 
wicke was fworn into an Orange lodge ia Ireland, when Colonel of the 
Cambridgefhire miliua. It 1s furprifing what a propenfity. Mr. Plowden 
has to vilify and calumniate fome of the mot diftinguifhed perfo- 
nages ! 

Before I begin to enter into an examination of Mr. Plowden’s motives 
for going to Ireland, I think ic right to inform the reader, that there has 
}vequently appeared a co-operation between the Englifh and Irifh Papifts 
inthe fixteenth and feventeenth centuries, to propagate their religion. 
We are told, in the third volume of State Traéts, publithed in London 
in 1707, that “ as the latter are the moft namerous, the Duke of York 
(afterwards James II.) during all his life, endeavoured to convert the 
Proceflants of the empire through them.” 

Hfence we may account for the inordinate zeal of thofe who would ex- 
tend the full powers of the flate to the Irifh Papiits, when they mani- 
fefted a flronger defire to overturn it, than at any former period ; and yet 
they do not fay a word in favour of their Englifh fellow religionitts, 





* The treafonable defigns of the Irith Papiits were ftrongly defcribed 
in the reportot the Irifh Parliaments in the vears 1793, 1797, and 1798. 
though 
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though fora century pait, they have been peacatel and obedient, and 
they are lefs to be dreaded frem the paucity of their numbers. 

Whenever this plan of general converfion has been in contemplation, 
miffionaries have been fent from England to Ireland for its accomplifhment ; 
which proves that there is a conftant co-operation between the Englifh and 
lvihh Papifts for the advancement of their religion. In the reign of 
Queen Mary, in the fixteenth century, the Rev. Dr. Cole, a bloody agent 
of Bifhop Bonner, went to Ireland, to extirpate herefy. In the reign of 
Klizabeth, Saunders the Jefuit, raifed and maintained, in the province of 
Munfter, the dreadful rebellion of the Fitzgeralds, which lafted fourteen 
years, which completely defolated the fouthern parts of that ifland, and 
verminated in the death of the lait Earl of Detimond*, and in the at- 
tainder of him and of fix hundred of his relations, He was often par- 
doned, and encouraged by the Lord Deputy to return to his duty; but 
Saunders +, who conitantly attended him, induced him to violate the moft 
folemn ties of honour and religion. 

Coleman, an Englith Jefuit, afterwards hanged for high treafon, was 
fent to Ireland by the Duke of York, in Charles the Second’s reign, to - 
promote the plot for the advancement of Popery, which was difcovered 
in 1677, when many of the Popifh nobility and gentry were arrefled and 
committed. ; 

[n James the Second’s reign, Ireland was made the rallying point of 
Popery. It is mentioned, in Vol. III. page 634, of State Tracts, that 
«« about this time (1685), there wasa general meeting at the Savoy, he- 
before Father Petves, (a Jefuit, and conieffor to James II.) of the chiet 
Roman Catholics in England, in order to confult what methods were fit- 
teft to be purfued for the promotion of the Catholic caufe.” ‘* After fe- 
veral debates, it was at laft agreed upon, to lay their propofals before the 
King, and fome of the members to attend his Majetty with them; which 
wis accordingly done. ‘lo which the King’s return was; ® ‘That he had 
before their defires came to him, often thought of them, and had (as he 
believed) provided a fanQuary and retreat for them é# Jre/and, if all thote 
endeavours fhould be blafted.” The fon of a Jate eminent philofopher 
went to Ireland in the year1791, and remained there a confideraole ume 
in the year 1792, as agent to that treafonable aflembly the Catholic com- 
inittee, for the purpofe of promoting their defigns, Sir Richard Muf- 
grave mentions in his hiftory, that he was their /ired agen’. Tle might alfo 
have ftated, that a committee of that aflembly, in a flatement of their 
accounts, publifhed on the 23d of April 1793, reported, that they paid 


Lim as a retaining fee - - £- 5917 OG 
Andas areward for his fervices in that honourable em- 

ployment - - Uy - 2321 10 § 
That they voted to his worthy fucceflor, Theobald Wolfe 

Tone, their agent, who was convicted of high treafon 1500 0 Oo 








* His name was Fitzgerald, and he was of Englifh defeent. When the 
old Irith families, and thofe of Englifh blood, refle& on the immenfe fa- 
Crifices which they have made from their attachment to the Pope, it is fur- 
prifing that thofe who remain Papifts, do not defert him. 

+ Hedied of hunger in a folitary retreat, and his body was mangled 
by beafts. 

N@,LXXIX, VOL. XX. c To 
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To Simon Butler, chairman of the fociety of United 


Jrifhmen, who fled from the vengeance of the law, 
and died in poverty and obfcurity, in confideration of 

the fervices which he had rendered the Catholic com- 

mittee * - - - - 500 @ O 
To William Todd Jones, another of their a¢tive agents, 

who has been a prifoner above a year; it is fappofed 

for ferious charges connected with the events of the 

23d of July 1803 - - - 1000 0 Oo 
After all thefe liberal donations + for pious ufes, viz. the 

propagation of their religion, by fubverting the con- 

ftitution, they voted : - - 2000 © © 
for raifing a ftatue to our beloved fovereign, (which was never done) as 
a token of their gratitude for his paternal goodnefs and benevolence, in 
having the penal Jaws repealed. ¢ 

It is curious to obferve, that they meditated at that time his Majefty’s 
dethronement, which fubfequent events have unqueftionably proved ; for 
many of that treafonable aflembly, who moft certainly raifed the rebellion 
of 1798, were hanged, tranfported, pardoned, or fled from jutftice, for 
having been deeply concerned in the confpiracy that preceded it. } 

The next miffionary whom I fhall mention, is Mr. Francis Plowden ; 
whom God preferve from the fate of thofe pious propagandifts who pre- 
ceded him, viz. Saunders and Coleman, the Jefuits, Tone and Butler! 

This gentleman tells us, that he went to Ireland twice in the eighteenth, 
and once in the nineteenth century. In giving an account of his inter- 
view with Mr. Addington, which I touched on before, he thus explains 
the obje& of his miifion to Ireland; ** that the calumay, traduétion 
and mifreprefentation, under which the bulk of the Irifh nation la- 
boured, was a national grievance ; that they were pre-eminently fond 
of hiftorical juftice, and felt more fenfibly than any other people the 
deprivation of it; and that therefore it became an obje& of national im- 
portance, that a far, impartial, and authentic hifory of that country fheuld 
be written, to counteract the effects of Sir Richard Mufgrave’s, and fuch 
other Orange publications, in order to reconcile the public mind to the 
meafure of Union. ‘That the Premier might be put into the full pof- 
feflion of the author’s fentiments upon the ftate of Ireland, he delivered 
to hin acopy of the before-mentioned letter and paper, written twelve 


—— eee 





—— 


* Thefe two affemblies conftantly co-operated. 

+ Thefe mén were nominal Proteftants, but in fa& Deifts. The Ca- 
tholic committee have always highly appreciated and rewarded the zeal 
and the fervices of Proteftants who have been deluded by republican and 
anarchical principles, and whom they have perfuaded to unite with them. 
They have made thei the ftalking horfe of their defigns, and the fcape 
tw of their guilt. Thus the Sheares’s, Thomas Emmett, Napper 

andy, O’Connor, ‘Tone, Jones, and Butler, were led to perform the moft 
dangerous fervices in the confpiracy from 1792 to 1798; and Ruffel and 
Robert Emmett, in the affair of 1803. 

t ‘Their two fecretaries were Richard M‘Cormick, and John Sweetman. 


The former fled, and is now at Paris; the latter fubmitted to voluntary 


tranfportation. 
years 
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years before, and took the liberty of defiring that they might be kept by 
him, asa teft of his fentiments, and a pledge of his fidelity, in executing 
the commiffion, which he then received, of writing an impartial and au- 
thentic hiftory of Ireland, to thew the utility, and reconcile the Irith mind 
to the profpective advantages of the Union.” 

Every loyal fubje€&t muft lament, that the Minifter of England, in the 
year 1792, and twelve years after, was lable to be impofed on, by 
Mr. Plowden, and men of his priaciples, in refpec&t to the ftate of lre+ 
land; for, as } before obferved, the letter and paper alluded to contained 
the groffett falfhoods. 

The Irifh Papifts, in the year 1792, were ina much better fituation 
than their fellow religionifts in England, and enjoyed more civil liberty, 
than the moft favoured fubjects of any other nation in Europe ; and yet 
they had, that year, organized the rebellion which exploded in 1798, and 
which continued to defolate their native country, during the intermediate 
time. 

It is obfervable, that they obtained in the beginning of 1793, what 
they declared explicitly to be their ultimatum, which matt have been in 
confequence of the arts of deception fuccefsfully praétifed by fuch men 
as Mr. Plowden, on the English government, and yet that year the De- 
fenders, fecretly encouraged by the Catholic committee or Popifh par- 
liament, were terrific in three provinces, by the perpetration of no@turnal 
robbery and affaffination, and they often had the boldnefs to attack, wan- 
tonly, the King’s troops at noon day. * 

‘There is not a doubt but that an eminent philofopher, before alluded 
to, who was ever a zealous propagandift of Popery, did infinite mifchief, 
by deluding the government in refpe& to the defigns of the Irith 
lapifts. 

Had not the penal laws been repealed, Ireland would be at this time a 
Proteftant country, and would be capable of defending herfeif, inftead of 
requiring an immenfe portion of the difpofeable force of the empire, for 
the fappreflion of Popith treafon. 

In his eighteenth page, Mr. Plowden tells us, that he folicited and ob- 
tained from the Premier a promife of 300]. as a compenfation for his time 
aid trouble in going to Ireland, to procure materials and information ; 
and that **as he confided in the ultimate renumeration of government; 
upon the accomplifhment of his miffion with fidelity, he fhould hope for 
the prefent, that fome’ few hundred pounds would not be unreafonable.” 
‘Lo what degrees of meannefs and duplicity a perfon will be led to defcend 
by a love of lucre! 

« What a God’s gold, that he is worfhipped, 


In bafer temples than where {wine do feed ?” 
P 
SHAKSPEARE. 


From the tenor of Mr. Plowden’s hiftorical review ; nay, from the {pe- 
cimens which 1 have given of it, we may conclude, that he never meant 
tu fulfil the agreement which he made with Mr. Addington; and it is 


---~-+- 





* See an account of their treafonable and feditious Stgyggbe in 
1792, in the report of the fecret committee of the Lords, publifhed 
an 1793. 
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more than probable, that he was well rewarded by the Catholic commit- 
tee for violating it; for it appears that they paid moft bountifully all their 
agents and mifiionaries. Our hiftoriographer informs us, that on his ar- 
rival in Ireland, in September 1801, by Mr. Abbott ‘* he was coldly re- 
ceived, and laconically afflured, that without inftru€tions he could give no 
countenance to an undertaking, to which he was till then an utter ftranger; 
that on that day, the author reported himfelf to Mr. Addington, arrived 
in Dublin, and gave him an account of his reception at the Caltle. Be- 
fore any anfwer could have arrived to his letter, the author received a 
fummons to attend at the Caftle, from Mr. Alexander Marfden, who in- 
formed him, that orders had been received from Downing-ftreet, to fur- 
nifh him with materials for writing the hiftory of the Union.” He in- 
forms us, that he was gracioufly received by Mr. Marfden; that he had a 
conver{ation of two hours with him, in the courfe of which Mr. Plowden 
informed him, “‘ that the intention was to give the public fuch a portion 
of Irith hiftory, as to fhew the neceflity of an incorporate Union, by con- 
trafting the evils, which that country had fuffered from the want of 
Union, againft the advantages which they had a well founded oxpecta- 
tion of deriving from it.” Here he thews another inftance of his du- 
licity. 

He finally could obtain no other documents at the Caftle, than the 
journals, the ftatutes, and a newfpaper, entitled the Freeman’s Journal, 
which is regularly filed, and afterwards bound up in volumes at the 
Caftle. 

From the latter, with the affifance of an amanuenfis, he extracted the 
fpeeches made in the Irifh Parliament, and the common occurrences of 
the year, of which a great part of his ponderous work gonfifts; and it is 
abfervable, that he gives at large, or the fubltance of, thofe inflamma- 
tory harangues which were made by oppofition members, during the pre- 
grefs of the confpiracy, to make government odious, and to roufe the 
people againit it, while he is very fparing of the fpeeches made in its 
defence. 

The reafon that Mr. Abbott received Mr. Plowden with fuch repulfive 
coldnefs, and fhewed an unwillingne/s to encourage his undertaking, was 
this: he knew that Popith bigotry and avarice were the leading traits in 
his chara&ter, and that all his projects would be fubfervient to them. 

The government of Ireland had another flrong reafon for manifefting a 
fhynets cowards Mr. Plowden. During his refidence there, he affociated 
moitly with Popifh priefts, and fome of the moft active leaders of the Ca- 
tholic committee, of whofe difaffection they had the moft unqueftionable 
teftimony ; and itis not doubted, but that Mr, Plowden received his in- 
formation of the ftate of Ireland from fach perfons. His letter to Father 
Conolly, a prieit, given in page 324, of No. 73, of the Anti-Jacobin 
Review for the month of July lait, leaves little doubt on this point. 

Mr. Plowden tells us, that, after his return to London, he frequently 
folicited an interview with the Premier, in order to obtain payment of the 
third and Jat payment of one hundred pounds; and that he carried with 
bim a huge ‘* manufcript folio of fix hundred pages, ready to fubmit to 

erufal, and would engage regularly to furnifh his cenfor and printer with 
a conitant fepply.of manufcript, ull the whole fhould be completed.” 
But from the great unwillingnefs which Mr. Addington manifeited to re- 


ceive him, and to have him paid the lat hundved pounds, we may infer 
that 
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that he had enguired into his general charafter, and had been informed 
that his mind was very much under the influence of Popifh bigotry, which 
muft be obvious to any perfon who takes but a curfory view of his works, 
as he avows and maintains in them the moft dangerous tenets of his reli- 
gion. For thefe reafons, the Premier appointed his brother, Mr. Hiley 
Addington, to confer with, and convey his fentiments to him. Mr. 
Plowden then teHs us, with great furprize, mingled with indignation, that 
he received *‘ a peremptory refufal to make good the laft payment, and 
that he was told by Mr. H. A. that it had been promifed only after pub- 
lication of the work ; and moreover, that it might never become due, 
as the work, if difapproved of, might never be publifhed at all.” 

He then tells us, that ‘* he thenceforth confidered him (Mr. H. A.) as 
the tool employed to provoke, irritate, or force the author into an aban- 
donment of the undertaking *.” 

After fix fruitlefs attempts to fee Mr. Addington, he obtained an in- 
terview with him on the feventh, and to get rid of his petulant importu- 
nities, he ordered him payment of the laft hundred pounds. 

In page 23, Mr. Plowden tells us, that «* Mr. Egerton, the bookfeller, 
from whom the author concealed nothing relating to the work, pofitively 
declined the undertaking, left it might not be agreeable to government ; 
and he adds, ‘‘ the author’s difficulties with his bookfeller lafted fome 
months.” It is reafonable to ‘uppofe, that a perfon as well informed as 
Mr. Egerton, muft have felt a great repugnance to publifh a work, in 
which the Britifh government, tor fix hundred years paft, was libelled, 
and fome, of the moft illuftrious ftatefmen, both living and dead, were 
grofsly calumniated. 

Had not Popith bigotry raifed an impenetrable milt before the eyes of 
our hiftoriographer, he muft have learned from all thefe falucary warn- 
ings, that his work would be difpleafing to every loyal fubje@& of the 
empire. 

In addition to thefe, the following incident muft have alarmed him. 
in a letter of the z2gth of September 1802, addreffed to Mr. Addington, 
he requefted ** to be admitted to the fight of any of the itate papers re- 
lating to Ireland, for thefe twenty years ;” and he acknowledges that he 
received a direct refufal, from Mr. Hiley A. by his brother’s orders. 
Mr. Plowden obferves on this; ‘* this refufal of the author’s requeft is 
evidence, that there had been a time when fuch accefs to the ftate papers 
was intended to have been allowed.” ‘This is all true, but Mr. Ad- 
dington’s eyes had been opened, as to his real defigns and principles, by 
enquiries made about him fubfequent to their firft interview. 

In page 25, Mr. P. tells us, that he wrote to the Premier a letter, 
dated 12th May 1803, containing the following paragraphs: “1 have 
the honour of informing you, that I have at length come to the end of my 
laborious undertaking. When the whole is finifhed, I fhall entreat your 
leave to prefent youacopy. ‘Thé work has grown very confiderably, 
and unexpectedly, under my pen. It contains the quantity. of four ufual 
quarto volumes +. 


a 
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* It would have been well for the author that he had done fo. 
_ t. Neverthelefs he gives the following Latin quotation in it. Nihil eft 
‘ hiftoria pura et illuftri brevitate dulcius, Cicero in Brur. 
C 3 «« Although 
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‘© Although its bulk have retarded the publication far beyond my ex- 
peétation, yet I cannot help feeling that the prefent moment is providea- 
tially critical for its publication. As you, Sir, muit know, better than [ 
can, the powerful and artful means that are at prefent employed in Ire- 
Jand to alienate the public mind and affections from the Britifh govern- 
ment *, it is nowimperioufly neceffary, that the Irifh fhould feel the effects 
of the Union.” 

The mafs of the Irifh Papifts, as foon as they have a dawn of reafon, 
are doftrinally taught, agrees? to thofe tenets of thejr religion, which 
I have quoted from Mr. Plowden’s works, in a preceding Number of the 
Anti-Jacobin, to hate a Proteftant ftate, and their Protettant fellow fub- 


' jets. For ten years previous to the year 1803, the Catholic committec, 


and the fociety of United Irifhmen, who co-operated, had an Ambaflador 
at Paris, and were conftantly negotiating with the French, for fuccours 
to feparate Ireland from England ; which has been unqueftionably proved, 
by the various reports of the fecret committees of both Houtes of the 
Englifh and Irifh Parliaments. A deep laid confpiracy, for the deftruc- 
tion of the metropolis, and all its Joyal inhabitants, had been organized 
many months previous to the date of Mr. Plowden’s letter, and exploded 
on the 23d of July. 

Quigly, and his affociates, who were a¢tive leaders in that dreadful ca- 
taftrophe, fled to Galway, and having been taken, they acknowledged, 
that they fied to that town, becaufe the French were invited, and ex- 
pected, to make a defcent there. Soon after one Conolly, a Prieft, was 
fent to Paris, as Ambaflador. This man was the friend and affociate of 
our hiftoriographer in 1801, who derived much information from him of 
the ftate of Ireland, as appears by his letter to him, inferted in page 324, 
of our Review for July. 

Such was “the moment,” which Mr. P. tells us was ‘ providentially 
critical for his publication,” when its phlogiftic principles, and irritating 
topics, muft have had a ftrong tendency to fan the flame of rebellion. 

In page 26, he complains that “ the reluétance of his publifher to ad- 
veitife, his flacknefs in fubfcribing +, and backwardnefs in pufhing the 
fale of the work, after the moft urgent importunities of the author, be- 
came fo many proofs of his ating under influence, if not an indemnity to 
check the circulation of it.” 

It would not be a matter of aftonifhment, if the Minifter had bought 
"P ~ whole impreffion, to prevent the circulation of fo dangerous a 
ibel. 


(To be continued.) 
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* This is ftriGtly true as to the Popifh priefts. 
+ Itas pre{umed that he muft mean in procuring fubfecriptions ; of which, 
to the honour of the Britifh nation, but few were obtained. 
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The Satires of Decimus ‘Funius Fuvenalis. Tranflated inta Englifh 
Verfe. By the Rev. William Heath Marfh, A. M. 8vo. pp. 
254. Weftley. 1804. 


S our attention has been fo recently called to this Author, our 

readers will not now expect us to enter into his characteriftic 
excellencies and defects; but as he is evidently becoming popular, 
we fhall perhaps do an acceptable fervice, if, in noticing a few 
paffages where we conceive the prefent tranflator to have failed, we 
point out what the public has a right to expect from the future 
tranflator of Juvenal. . 

He fhould firft confider that the difficulties are much increafed, 
and the chances of fucceeding infinitely lefs than they were before 
the appearance of the late verfions. Dryden, indeed, is fometimes 
inelegant and fometimes unfaithful; but he has great beauties, and 
the writer, who infinuates that he is induced to undertake a new 
tranflation by the perufal of him, fhould at leaft be well affured that 
he pofleties abilities fufficient to juftify his temerity. 

But this is not all. A tranflation by Mr. Owen, the mafter of 
Warrington School, has been many years before the public. It is a 
very meritorious performance; and as the author appears to have 
purfued the fame plan which Mr. M. profeffes to follow, it feemed 
incumbent on the latter, to point out in what material circumftances 
he thought him deficient, and in what he propofed to excel him. 
Of Owen, however, we find no mention. In making thefe and 
fimilar obfervations, we have no wifh to difcourage any future 
attempts; indeed, we fhall hail them with cordiality: but we would 
willingly reprefs undue precipitation, and induce inexperience to 
hefitate befere it ventures on an undertaking that would ta(k the 
abilities of a veteran. 

In a dedication to the Rev. Samuel Carter, Mr. M. details with 
fufficient modefty the hiftory of his tranflation. He imitated one of 
Juvenal’s fatires; this gave him a relifh for the work, and he pro- 
ceeded, at a fubfequent period, from one to another, till he had 
completed the whole as it now appears. ‘To obviate all fufpicion of 
rivalry, he declares that he “* faw nothing of Mr. Gifford’s tranflation 
till hisown was entirely finifhed,” and he accounts for the publica- 
tion of his work without notes or accompaniments of any kind, 
by the matterly manner in which that gentleman has performed the 
tafk. This is a pleafing proof of Mr. M.,’s liberality; but we 
cannot avoid thinking that his work would have appearcd to more 
advantage with a few explanations, (as brief as he had pleafed) for 
want of which much of it fs now to the Englifh reader at leaft 
altogether unintelligible. We give Mr. M. full credit for his 
aflertion that he had finifhed his verfion before Mr. Gifford’s appeared ; 
but we muft add what he has omitted, that a moff liberal ufe, indeed, 
has been made of it fince. 
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It feems to be the defign of Mr. M. to comprize his tranflation in 
as few lines as poflible. This is a very legitimate objet, provided 
care be taken at the fame time, that it be not attained by the 


‘facrifice of what is yet more defirable---order and perfpicuity. Brevis 


effe laboro, Obfcurus fio, was {poken of original compofition ; tranfla- 
tion is infinitely more obnoxious to this evil, and net only great care, 
but great fkill is neceflary to prevent it. 

It is eafy, with a previous tranflation before us, to mark the 
diffufe paflages; and little pains, and lefs ingenuity will enable 
even an inididicrent fcholar to reduce the excefs. Even in this, there 
is merit if the whole of the original be clearly underftood, and fully 

iven; otherwife the Englifh reader is a lofer by what was meant as 
a benefit. One example in a cafe where many might be given, will 
fufficiently explain our meaning: we will take the firft that occurs 
to our memory. 

In fatire tenth, Juvenal enumerates the miferies of old age. You, 
doubulefs, fays he, envy the longevity of Neftor.—Yet this many who 
faw fo many ages pais away, bitterly complained of his years when 
he faw the dead body of his fon, and paflionately afked the Gods, for 
what enormous crime they had condemned him to live fo long! He 
then adds 

Hac eadem Peleus raptum cum luget Achillem, 
Atque alius, cui fas Iihacum lugere natantem. 


This Mr. Gifford tranflates. 


So Peleus queftion’d heaven, Laertes fo; 
(Their hoary heads bow’d to the grave with woe.) 
While one bewail’d his fon at Ilium flain, 
One his, long wandering o’er the faithlefs main. 
Mr. M. borrows the fecond couplet, and probably applauded 
himfelf for having curtailed the exuberance of his predeceflor, 


« Thus Peleus mourn’d his fon untimely flain, 
Laertes his, long wandering o’er the main.” 


But he has altogether loft fight of the original. That Peleus and 
Laertes bewailed their children we might have fuppofed without 
Juvenal’s affiftance: but he had no fuch * lenten ftufF’’ in his 
thoughts. ‘To prove that long life, (fo defired) was frequently a 
curfe, he introduces, as we have faid, the aged Neftor, demanding, 
while he wept over the funeral pyre of Antilochus, for what fins he 
wis punifhed with fuch length of days! Hac eadem, continues he, 
this demand, this very gueflion was put by Peleus and Laertes, while 
they were bewailing their fons. In this there is pertanency, ‘and 
ftrength, and beauty: This Mr. Gifford faw, and this he has given ; 
Mr. M. asin a thoufand other inftances, has over looked it. Is a 
couplet worth faviug at this rate? 

We now proceed to our examination. Ina fclefion there might 
be fome degree of fufpicion ; we {hall therefore take the firft two or 

three 
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three fatires as they occur. We do not know that they are more 
finifhed than the reft, but there is a prefumption, at lea(t, that they 


.are not lefs fo; and we cannot incur the charge of paitiality, 


Still muft I only hear ? and know no rett, 
With Codrus’ Theleid for whole days oppreft? 
Mutt Plays, and Elegies, in ceafeless train, 
Mutt Telephus, unpunith’d, vex my brain? 
Or huge Oreftes, with each margin fu!!, 
Unfinith’d, and intolerably dull ? 


This opening has neither the fpirit nor the ftrength of Juvenal. 
Tothe Englith reader, indeed, we doubt if it can be faid to convey 
his meaning. Diem confumpferit is but ill rendered by * vex my 
brain,” ‘* intolerably dull” isa feeble interpolation, and munguamne 
reponam ! which gives the original its energetic point, is wholly 
omitted. 

Expeétes eadem a fummo minimoque poeta, 
is thus rendered 


The beft and worft im this resfect unite, 
And to these subjects claim an equal right.——P. 2. 


This is not poetry, nor any thing like poetry; it is but juftice 
however to add that we have not found many fuch couplets. 


By fuch examples fir’d, I too withdrew, 
Nor could my declamation more puriue.—_P, 2 


This is Dryden’s idea, and is very injudicioufly adopted by Mr. M. 
Juvensi was fired by no fuch examples; nor did the writings of his 
contemporaries prevent him from pur/iuing his declamation. He 
tells us, in this very paflage, that he had long given over declaiming ; 
and, inttead of withdrawing, was on the point of re/uming his ftudies. 
In the next fentence, by changing the metaphor of his author, Mr. 
M. has fallen into a flight impropriety, 
ts My Mule 

On tow’ring wing th’ Auruncan’s course purfues”.—P. 2." 

In Juvenal the allufion is to a chariot race; and there courfe is 

proper: but we ufually fay the traé?, or flight, of a mule, 


While Eunuchs wed, and Mavia Aunts the boar.————P., 2. 





This is given as a tranflation of these lines ; 


Cum tener uxorem ducat fpado, Mavia Tufcum 
Figat aprum, & nuda teneat venabula mamma: 


icner, which ftrengthens the contraft, is omitted in this ardour for 
concifenefs: AZevia hunts the boar, is from Dryden ; from Juvenal 
nothing at all is taken! What has the combating of wild boars in the 
Circus, in common with the Englifh reader’s idea of hunting them? 
And where is the ftrong and characteriltic pi€ture ef this impudent 
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Amazon, which we find in the original? We fee nothing of the 
protended boar fpear, nothing of the naked breaft; brevity at this 
rate is no difficult tafk; bat, on the other hand, it is unjuft to the 
reader, and injurious to the author. i 

We do not much admire the next line, 


When he, whofe razor mow’d my youthful face.—_—P. 2. 


To mow the beard, is an expreifion juitly approved by Scriblerus ; 
to mow the face, will, we fear, be approved by noone. And why 
mutt it be a youthful face that is mowed? Thefe, in general, have not 
ftubble beards.---But this is the crambe recocta of a hundred 
tranflators. Barba gravis determines the meaning of Fuvenis to the 
full period of manhood. 

The line which immediately follows is alfo wrong. 


P. 2. 


It is not with the noble, but the richeff; and not merely with the 
richeft, but with ax the patrician race ; and on this the force of 
the fatire depends. 

Perhaps no quality is more neéceffary ih a tranflator of Juvenal than 
judgment, and in this Mr. M. is not unfrequently deficient: the 
couplet we have juft given, he has taken from Owen, and every 
variation he has made to difguife his obligation, is at the expence of 
propriety and truth, 





Vies with the nod/est of patrician race. 


« When he, whofe razor /bav’d my youthful face, 
Outvies in wealth the whole patrician race” P. 2. Owen. 





with the exception of youthful (for manly) is correét ad full; 
and Mr. M. fhould have adopted it without fophiftication. 
From this want of judgment it is that Mr. M, fo frequently deferts 
Juvenal to copy or imitate Dryden; an inftance or two has jutt 
‘eccurred to us, 





jam frivola transfert 
Sat. III, V. 199. 





Ucalegon. 
is thus tranflated by the latter ; 


Thy neighbour has remov’d his little ftore, 
Few hands will rid the lumber of the poor. 


T his fuperfluous line Mr. M. has thus turned, 


The poor asith ease fecure their trifling all. 


P. 34. 


In direct contradiction not only to the fpirit but the fenfe of the 
author. ‘The poor found it no fuch eafy matter to fecure their triflin 
all; for it appears from the very next lines that the wretched effects 
of Codrus were burnt; and, indeed, to fpecify this inconvenience to 
the poor is the fole purport of this part of the fatire! All that Juvenal 
fays, is that ** ere Codrus was apprized of his danger,his neighbour had 
begun (this is the force of transfert) to remove his paltry furkinare.” 
Now 
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Now we are on this paflage we cannot avoid obferving that the 
two following lines, which are truly charaGtefiftic, are but feebly 
rendered, 

Nil habuit Codrus ; quis enim negat? et samen illud 
Perdidit infelix rorum NIL. 
Codrus had ditile.—True, his cafe was bad; 
r ) , s ¢ 
Yet worfe---he lott the little that he had. P. $4. 

This is yet worfe than any thing we have feen. How beautifully, 

yet how correctly, has Dryden giver this. 
Tis true, poor Codrus nothing had to boatt, 
And yet poor Codrus all that nozhing hott. 

To proceed ; 

Yet muft we not th’ admiring crowds acquit, 
Fools who mistake buffoonery for wit, Se. 





P. 124 


The Englifh reader mutt conclude from this, that Juvenal is 
mortified by a want of difcernment inthe audietce, who applaud 
where they fhould hifs; he ought to be told, however, that this idea 
is not only not in the original, but even diametrically oppofite tothe 
whole fpirit of it. Juvenal cenfures, with manly indignation, not 
the folly, but the impudence of the people (popult frons durior hujus) 
who could endure to fee the felf degradation ot the nobility, and the 
firft familics of the ftate proftituting themfelves in the toweft cha- 
racters on the ftage. ‘This was their crime, a very grievous one to 
the republican feelings of the author, and not a want of difcrimi- 
nation between wit and buffoonery, with which perhaps they were not 
affi@ed. But Mr. M. tranflating with Dryden and others before 
him, and not comprehending the defign of the original, has, as 
in numberlefs inftances been mifled. 


Nor would I their vile infolence acquit, 
Drrvex. 





Who can with patience, nay, diverfion, fit ; 
Aphlauding my lord’s buffoonery for wit. 

But to return ; 

When thofe dase wretches rob thee of thy right, 
Who aét the cursed deeds of lawlets night. P. $. 

Here Mr. M. evidently miftakes the author’s obje@: it is the 
vetula beata, the rich old woman, who excites his indignation, and 
not the agents of her debauchery. This Mr. M. might have learned 
from Owen, who fupplied him with the firft line. 


When thole /ewd stallions rob thee of thy right, 
Who merit legacies by work at night. P.3. —Owen., 

This is certainly too grofs; but it gives the meaning of the text 
better than Mr. M.’s alteration of it. 

Upon the whole, this is not the manner in which we expeé to 
fee Juvenal tranflated. To give a loofe and elegant verfion of his lines 
is infufficient ; his objet muft be explained and attended to with 
nice care, It is not perhaps too much to fay, that the firft two or 
three 
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three pages of this volume contain more mifapprehenfions of the 
original text, than are to be found in the whole of Mr. Giftord’s 


tranflation. 
But we muft proceed with fomewhat more rapidity. 





Now frequent litters throng the crowded fireet ; } 
Hutbands and fick or pregnant wives we meet ; 
Seizing the richest gifts eve they retreat. f 


What can this mean ? There were no gifts to feize but the fportula, 
(a donation of a few farthings,) which was univerfally of equal value, 
and equally diftributed ; the line is, befides, very profaick. 


Omne in precipiti vitium fletit. Utere velis; 
Totos pande finus. v. 150 


is thus given by Mr. M. 


Vice AT HER ACME STANDS. Hail Satire! hail! 





Spread all thy canvals, catch the favouring gale ! P. 14. 
and thus by Mr. Gifford, 
“ VicE HAS ATTAINED ITS ZENITH :---then, fet fail; | 
{99 
{ 


Spread all thy canvats to the favouring gale ! 


Tt is plain that Mr. M. has done little more than copy this, even 
to its capital letters: and we confefs that we fhould have been 
better pleafed, if he had adopted it altogether; as we do not much 
approve the exchange, in the firft line, of ACME for ZENITH. 


But even this is better than the quatrain which immediately 


follows it. 
F. « On themes like thefe” (like what ?) who now will dare to write ? f 
Unveil difgrace, and drag the wretch to light? t 
Who, as of old, exert a vig’rous mind ? 
Freedom is loft; her name tcarce lives behind.”---P. 19. 
O miferable ! can this be a tranflation of thofe indignant lines ? 


Unde 
Ingenium par materia ? unde illa priorum, 7 
Scribendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet - 
Simplicitas, cujus non audeo dicere nomen? v, 154, 





It fearcely prefents a faint fhadow of them. 
J. Who cares for Mutius’ pardon, or his hate ?---P, 10, 


Nothing can be more injudicious than putting this into the mouth 
of Juvenal: it is the friend’s obfervation, and the meaning (of which 
Mr. M. does not feem to have attained a glimpfe) is fimply this : 

‘© Where is that old freedom of fatirizing whatever the mind 
inflamed with indignation, chofe, that freedom, of which I do not 
dare to pronounce the name?” He then illuftrates what he meant, 


by an initance perfe@ly familiar to Juvenal, ‘* What,” continues he, 
66 did , 
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«“ did. it fignify to Lucilius, whether Mutius” (the object of. his 
fatires) was offended or not, in thofe times? In these, indeed, mention 
but Tigellinus, &c. All this fhould be known to a tranflator of 
Juvenal, and al) this fhould be conveyed (if names are given) to the 
Englifh reader, though it might afk a line oreven acouplet to do 
it effectually. It appears from the tranflation, that Mr. M. conceived 
Mutius to be a contemporary of Juvenal, 
On the difficult paflage | 





Tzda lucebis in illa, 
Qua fiantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 





Et latus mediam fulcus diducit arenam. V. 157. 
Mr. M. flings no additional light. He renders it, 

Burnt at the ftake, in pitchy drefs to fiand 

Expos'd, and draw a furrow in the fand. P. 10. 





which, if the Englifh reader underftands, it is well. 

We have yet to remark that the picturefque effe@t of thefe fatires 
is here diminifhed or totally toft. A thoufand moving fcenes 
enliven the original, which are ill exchanged for brevity and tame 
defcription. What, for inftance, can be more ftriking than this ! 


Cum veniet contra, digito compefce labellum : 


Acculator erit, qui verbum dixerit, hic eft. V. 160. 





What more inanimate than the tranflation ? 


Peace! prize the judgment of a cautious friend. 
Not e’en a word ;—a whilper may ofiend. 


P. 10. 


Are not the truth, fpirit, and identity, as it were, of the original 
fully worth the expence of an additional couplet ? There is a faving 
that leads to poverty. 

A kindred error appears a few lines below. 








Tecum prius inde voluta 
Hee animo ante tubas, galeatum {ero duelli 





Peenitet. V. 170. 
is a ftrong, appropriate, and well preferved metaphor, of which this 


poor doggrel does not give the flighteft idea ; 


Mark this! beware ! 
The Mute invok’d, too flowly follows care.——___P, 11. 





In Mr. Gifford’s tranflation, it is at once correct and poetical. 


Now, ere the trumpet sounds, thy ftrength debate; 
The foldier, once engaged, repents too late! 


The concluding couplet of this fatire pleafes us as little as what we 
have juft quoted. 


Check my firft wifhes, and fecurcly ftray 
Along the Latin and Flamminian way,——P. 11, 
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And why, will the Englifh reader demand, fhould there be danger 
in any other way but the Latin and Flamminian (Flamigian) ? Or 
what is the purport of the pailage ? Since Mr. M. was determined to 
withhold his notes, we think he was bound, at leaft, to obviate fuch 
aves queftions as thefe. Holyday wrote for fcholars: for whom 


does Mr, M. write? 
We obferve a conftant propenfity to change his author’s i!luftrations, 
Loripedem rectus derideat, ALthiopem albus.—Satire If. v. 23. 
i.e. He who walks firmly may deride the cripple; the white man 
may laugh at the Ethiopian. 
Is thus curned : 





triumph becomes the brave, 
And none but freemen fhould ab!or the flave. 





P. mR 
This, furely, is not what we have been taught to call tranfation. 


Some preaching hypocrite, w/o can but weer, 
And cry, “ Where art thou, Julian law ?---afleep ?” 
Laronia thus accoits, with much grimace: P. 14. 
The hypocrite of the text was no weeper, but a ftern and audacious 
eynick. 
Non tulit ex illis sorwum Laronia quendam 
Clamantem toties, &c. V. 36. 





Nor did Laronia accolt him with much grimace; but with chaftifed 
irony, JSubridens. 

We fhould here conclude our animadverfions, were it net that we 
are tempted to make a remark of a general nature, for which, 
indeed, this tranflation affords but too many occafions. In this third 
fatire, Juvenal obferves that nothing was more efteemcd at Rome 
than wealth : as an inftance of it, he fays, that when a witnefs was 
produced, the firft quettions afked by the judges were, what he was 
worth, how many fervants he kept, &c. &Xc. 


Quot pa‘cit ferves? 
Mr. M, tranilates 
How many /azy lackies grace his board ? 


Nothing requires more, judgment than the management of indireét 
fatire, that is, making a perfon condemn himtelf: a work of 
delicacy in which few Englith writers have fucceeded, and none 
perhaps uniformly, but Switt. We certainly difcover no proofs of it 
here, nor were we prepared to expec: them. In a tranflator, however, 
we have a right to demand that he fhould adhere to his original : but 
Mr. M. who feldom enters into the feclings of his author, has here 
made him commit an impropriety of which ke is wholly guiltlefa. 

uvenal, whofe object was to fhew the unbounded influence of 
siches over the mind of his degenerate countrymen, was very far 
from 
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from aiming to defeat his own ends, by making the judges fatirize, 
or {neer at the very grandeur they admired, No; he puts the queftion 
with a degree of refpe&. How many fervants does he maintain? 
How many fplendid difhes does he ferve up, &c. &c. 

We do not apprehend that it is neceffary to dwell longer on this 
article, or to carry on our refearches to a greater extent. We have 
carefully examined the tranflation, and we find every where the fame 
difregard, or mifapprehenfion of Juvenal’s peculiar manner; the 
fame want of energy and of poetic fpirit, and the fame fuppreflion ot 
thofe minute and charaéteriftic traits which give, as it were, an 
identity to the author. Having faid this, we deem it an act of 
juftice to acknowledge that we have frequent’y found the words of 
the original neatly and elegantly turned. An extraé& or two from 
the pages which have already paft under our review will confirm the 
truth of our obfervation. 

The tranflation of Ex quo Deucalion, Sc. though not fo full as 
might be withed, is pleating. 


‘¢ From that far diftant period, when the main 
Ruth’d o’er its bounds, and delug’d all the plain ; 
When firft Deucalion to an anchor brought, 

On fome high cliff, bis bark, and anxious fought 
Propitious oracles; when ftones were hurl’d 

Warm with new life, replenilhing the world ; 

Whiat pleafes, vexes, agitates mankind, 

Shall, from my wand’ring mufe, attention find.”—P. 8. 


The paflage immediately following it, is ftill better. 


« Ah! when did Vice a bolder front difplay ? 
When did fell Avarice {eize a richer prey? 
When could the gamefer more indulge his crime ? 
What former zra match the prefent time ? 
Now, not the purfe alone, but whole eltate 
’ Ts ventur’d on the die’s uncertain fate; 
The chet itfelf, the fieward in difmay, 
Is fore’d to yield, fo defp’rate is their play. 
What more than madnefs is if on one throw 
To hazard all, yet no compaflion thew 
For their poor tatter’d flave, whom they behold 
Spoil’d of his cloak, and fhiv’ring with the cold?” -~ib. 


The third fatire begins well. 

« From my long-valu’d friend tho’ griev’d to part, 
No felfih forrow thall contract my heart : 
Delerted Cumz well deierves his choice, 
And at his prefence Sibyl muft rejoice. 

Next Baiz {preads its /alutary thore, 

Where partial nature lavifhes her ftore 

Of choiceit bleffings. But fome barren foil 
Would I prefer to all the city’s toil. 

What worfe in horrid defarts could we dread, 
Than ruin’d houfes clatt’ring round ow head ? 
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| Streets wrapt in flames, and fears that banifh fleep, 
Or bards, whom dog-days cannot filent keep ?’?—P. 22. 


Hie tune Umbritius, ce. Sat. UI. v. 21. Though the firft 
couplet be injudicioufly altered from Gifford’s tranflation, has yet 
confiderable merit. 


« Here vex’d Umbritius firft his filence broke, 
Glancing disdain, and thus indignant (poke: * 
‘Since, drooping Virtue hopes, alas! in vain, 
At Rome a trifling recompence to gain ; 
While (for each day but marks my wealth’s decline) 
Some {canty remnant yet I boatt as mine, 
Hence let me fly to that fequefier’d feat, 
Where wearied Dadalus firti fought retreat : 
While age but faintly filvers o’er my head, 
While, vig’rous fiill, without fupport I tread, 
Nor fool: what foon I mutt, my firength decay, 
i O! let me haticn from thefe Icenes away. 
Here let t Arturius, € Catulus unite; 
Here let thofe live, who {wear that black is white ; 
Wretches, who any bufinefs undertake, 
Farm houles, cleanle the firects, for lucre’s fake ; 
Bear forth dead bodies to the fun’ral pile, 
And trade in flaves, or any trade that’s vile.” —P. 24. 
Mr. M. does not end this fatire with the fpisit with which he 
| bezan it; though the following paflage be ably done. 


« Yet fiill (ome parts of Italy remain, 
So fays report, where the long flowing train 
Wraps but the dead. There upon fefial days 
The verdant ftage a cheerful feene displays ; 
The well-known tale, or oft-repeated jeft, 
Excites loud laughter trom each ruftic’s breaft ; 
While at the gaping mail, the babe in dread 
Clings round its mother’s neck, and hides its head. 
Thele fimple games no vain diftinétions know ; 
The fame appearance al! their benches thow ; 
Th’ luftrious ALdiles ovly boafi the right, 
And ule the privilege, to thine in white. 
But drefs is here with us the gen’ral rage : 
Drefs kee ps all poor, w ho mar lly wille ngage 
Beyond their rank, for what they cannot pay ; 
Debtors tor lite, to flaunt their little day. 
Ambition ere 1s grafted upon want— 
But why thould I detain thee ? why defcant 
Upon fuch fubjects* What will this avail, 
When Rome itlelf is one wide place of fale ?”—P. 32. 
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Uwbritius here, his fullen filence broke, 
: And turned on Rome, indignayt as he {poke. GirrorpD 
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From thefe fpecimens our readers will probably conclude with us 
that the talents of Mr. M. are not turned to fatire. He writes, it is 
obvious, with correétnefs, and a degree of elegance which would 
enfure him no inconfiderable portion of praife in a purfuit for which 
thofe qualities are fufficient. We think Ovid might be undertaken 
by him with advantage ; but without more feeling, energy and tafte 
than he appears at prefent to poflefs, we do not know that any great 
fervice can be rendered to Juvenal. 


Sermons, Sag occafional, on important Subjeéis. By Samuel Mar- 
tin, D. D. Minifter of Monimail. 8vo. Pr. 381. 7s. 6d. 
Tullis, Cupar in Fife; Creech, Conftable, and Co. and Hill, 
Edinburgh ; Duncans, Glafgow ; and Longman and Rees, Lon- 
don. 1804. 


HE fermons contained in this volume are, in number, only 
eight; and, of confequence, they are, as our readers will 
collect from the number of the pages, immoderately long. The titles 
and texts of them are as follow: I. Memory of the Righteous: 
Pf. cxii. 6. Ik. The Prasfe of Female Piety: Prov. xxxi. 30. LIL. The 
Prefervation and Tranfmiffion of the Scriptures: If. li. 4—7. IV. At- 
tachment to the Church of Scotland: 1 Cor. i. 10. V. The Enemies of 
the Gofpel Odjeéts of Abherrence: 1 Cor. xiv. 22. VI. Infidels, anun- 
toward Generation: A&s ii. 14. VII. Tranguillity amidft Wars 
and Rumours af Wars: Matt. xxiv.6. VIIl. The Perfection and 
Felicity of the heavenly State: 1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

The volume, which is very beautifully printed, does great honour 
to the prefs of Mr. Tullis, a printer and bookfeller in an obfcure 
country-town. It is properly garnifhed with a long Dedication, and 
a fhort Preface, prefixed, together with a pretty ample Appendix, 
fubjoined. To thefe, though from their fituation, they appear in 
the humble character of ornamental appendages, particular attention 
mult be dire&ted. For, as far as we have been able to judge, Dry 
Martin confiders them as by far the moft important parts of his book, 
We once received, from an honeft blunt bookfeller, a fermon which 
was printed without being publifhed, and on the margin of which 
he had written with his pencil, ** This fermon was not printed to 
promote falvation, but only to gratify the author’s frieucs, who never 
had the opportunity to hear him preach.” We fufped& that the read- 
ers of Dr. M.’s volume will, in like manner, be fomewhat apt to 
conclude that his objeét was not fo much to promote the genera] in- 
terc{ts of Chriftianity, as to celebrate the wonderfully tranfcendent 
virtues of the late Earl and Countefs of Leven and Melville, whole 
parifh minifter he was, and whom, to fay the leaft, he has moit li- 
berally praifed. In the Preface he thus afligns the motives which 
gave rife to his publication. 


«é 


After the death of the late Countefs of Leven and Melville, Ais grati- 
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jude and respect prompted the author to circulate among his friends, and the 
friends of the family, the fermon preached on the occafion. The same sen- 
timents induce him to pay a fimilar tribute to the memory ‘of the Earl. It 
occurred to him, and to others, whofe opinion and advice removed his 
hefitation, that a volume would prove a more froper and permanent token of 
his regards, than a fingle difcourfe. A {election of difcourfes was made ac- 
cordingly, and, it is hoped, of fuch as will accord with the funeral ones, 
and their eye's pagar The Synod Sermon, originally dedicated to 
the late Earl of Leven and Melville, confirms faith in that revelation which 
Lord and Lady Leven profefled and honoured, They were firmly attached 
to the Church of Scotland. They detefied irreligion. They fhunned the 
irreligious. Tranquillity in times of alarm and danger diftinguifhes the 
righteous.” For the righteous is referved a flate of matured perfection and 
felicity.” 

Thus our readers perceive that gratitude and re/pec? were the grand 
inducements which prompted our author to publifh fermons ; and 
they will not fail particularly to obferve that every one of the fermons 
is induftrioufly — out as bearing directly on the characters of 
Lord and Lady Leven, who are, therefore, held up as the hero and 
heroine of the whole performance. But, befide their being thus 
jointly propofed as the grand principles of unity to all the author’s 
efforts, the exalted objets which the reader is to have conftantly in 
his eye, they have each their feparate and appropriate honours. he 
Dedication is confecrated to the virtues of My Lord, and two-thirds 
of the Appendix to thofe of My Lady. 

The Dedication is addrefled ** To the Right Honourable Maria, 
Lady Napier,” whofe Lord, it appears, fucceeded Lord Leven as the 
Royal Commiffioner to the General Aflembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. Dr. M. fays that he has many inducements for prefixing 
Lady Napier’s name to his fermons, or, as he himfelf more gal- 
lantly exprefles it, ‘* for defiring, and preferring, the name of Lady 
Napier, to adorn the fermons which he prefents to her ladyfhip.” 
But he is afraid of offending the lady’s delicacy ; and, therefore, he 
will mention, he fays, ‘* one only, to which there lie not the fame 
objections.” It is exprefled in the following terms, which Lady 
Napier, no doubt, underftands, though we, from our ignorance, as 
we fuppofe, of the meaning of Scotch Ecclefiaftical phrafes, can 
make nothing of them. We with, of courfe, that Dr. M. had 
explained himfelf, and told us what is to be underftood by a *¢ Com- 
mifioner’s Minifter,” for the benefit of his readers on this fide of th 
‘Tweed. 

«© The Commiffioner’s Minifter, who has endeavoured, in this 
volume, to thew due refpeé& to the venerable Peer, whom he attended 
and ferved in this capacity for a greater length of years than any of 
his predeceflors in this office, naturally attaches himfelf to the noble- 
man who now futtains the character of reprefentative of Majefty in 
the general aflembly of the Church of Scotland, and who employs the 


jane Commiffioner’s Minifter” 
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The fecond fermon in this colle&ion was preached on.occafion of 
Lady Leven’s death. In preaching it, Dr. M. was, he fays, pre- 
cluded, by his feelings, and by his ideas of propriety refpeéting dif- 
courfes.from the pulpit, from enlarging particularly on her ladythip’s 
character. To fupply this defect, he addrefled an epiftle to the 
Earl of Hopeton, which is given in the Appendix. In preaching 
after the death of Lord Leven, the fame difficulty, as to feeling and 

ropriety occurred, The Dedication is intended to contain. what 
Dr. M. thought it not quite corre& to introduce into the fermon. 
** Permit me, Madam,” he fays, in language which is, certainly, 
not Englifh, ** in this addrefs, in the fame way, attempting to fup- 
ply the defe&t.” (Pref. p. 7.) 

‘Dr. M. owed his firft introduction to the Earl of Leven, chiefly to 
two eminent minifters of the city of Edinburgh, Dr. Erfkine and Dr. 
Webfter. Of thefe two gentlemen he thinks it neceflary to deli- 


| neate the characters. ‘* Dr. Erfkine was the coufin of the Earl of 


Leven: of him we fay with peculiar propriety, ‘ His praife is in the 
churches.” He was able, learned, ardent, and active. But he was 
chifley diftinguifhed by piety, Chriftian benevolence, and humility. 
‘© We did not find in him,” fays our learned author, ** or fafped to 
u and cCon- 

temptuous indifference ; any thing like an afluming, dictating, or 
cenforious fpirit.” The following iketch affords as curious a {peci- 
men of character-coining as we remember to have feen, ** The name 
of Dr. Webfter is alfo well known in the churches, and in the 
world. His lady was a relation of the family of Melville. Dr. Web- 
fter was eminently fitted, by his fagacity, by his addrefs, by his 
knowledge of bufinefs and of the world, to be a moft active and 
ufeful member of fociety. His learning did not lie im the fame region 
with Dr, Erfkine’s. His {phere of a€tivity was fomewhat different, 
His company was much courted: he fhone in converfation. Hk Was A 
FREQUENT ViSITANT IN Lorp Leven’s House,” (P. 11.)— 
fr. Webfter, we believe, was chiefly known as an able promoter of 
the meafure which eftablifhed a fund of provifion for the widows and 
children of the minifters of the eftablifhed church of Scotland. After 
contrafting his talents, acquirements, and ftudies, with thofe of Dr. 
E:fkine, Dr. M. fums up both their charaéters thus: “ Dr. Ertkine 
was fitted for the chair ofa profeflor of theology. Had Dr. Webiter 
been educated for the bar, or had he been called to be a member of 
the Houfe of Commons, if is not my opinion only, that he might have 
filled the place of a Pitt, of a North, or an Addington, with ability.” 

P, 13.) 

\ The firft virtue for which Lord Leven and his family are here ce- 
lebrated, is polite hofpitality, efpecially to the eftablifhed minifters. 
‘** Becaufe,” Dr. M. modettly fays, ‘* I have the honour to belong to 
this order, perhaps there is fome impropriety on dwelling on the 
kind reception of minifters, as forming an amiable part of the family 
2 character 
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character, and of Lord Leven’s.”” ‘* But, without being accufed,’ 
he adds, ‘* of an undue influence of the E:/prit du Corps, may | not be 
permitted to remark, that the employment of the minifters of reli- 
gion, the moft honourable and ufeful that men can be engaged in, 
their regularity and decorum, their learning and informatior, render 
clergymen defirable companions and friends?”’ Dr. M.’s remark 
may, undoubtedly, not only be permitted, but applauded. He feems, 
however, with particular pleafure, to recollect the excellent dinners 
which, on every celebration of the facrament, were given by his 
lordfhip. On every fuch occafion many minifters are employed. 
“© The affiftants of the minifter,” fays Dr. M. ‘* often made Melville 
Houfe their home, during the folemnity, and the whole body dined 
with his lordfhip, every time the fervice was celebrated in the parifh.” 
(P. 16. 
) This fubjeét introduces another part of Lord Leven’s character; a 
part which Dr. M. evidently regards as conftituting one of its moft 
brilliant ingredients. ‘* His lordfhip was an elder, a Jay elder, in our 
church. In the communion fervice he took his place, and performed 
his duty, with his brethren of the feffion, with the attention and 
patience, and perfeverance of the younge#, when in his Soth year.” 
To exalt, at once, the piety of his patron, and the dignity of a lay 
elder, Dr. M. relates what he is pleafed to call ** a curious anecdote.” 


— 


“ A worthy, old, dissenting minister, in perfuading thofe whom he had 
judged fit to be members of his feifion, to accept of the office, ufed to em- 
ploy this argument, ‘The office is highly honourable. There were {everal 
noblemen,’ faid he, ‘ who took occation to compare their fortunes, and 
each was detired to {pecify the moft diliinguifhed honour of his life. One 
referred to embaflies, one to warlike exploits, one to public tiations, &e. 
At lait, a peer who had remained filent, and as ruminating on the trueti 
honour {which} he had enjoyed in life, was detired to mention what he 
confidered to be his chiet difiinétion. Like others, faid he, I could talk 
of fiation, of employments, and my thare of royal and public favour; but, 
an truth, I do reckon the highett honour of my life is, officiating in my 
parthh in celebrating the holy communion.’ ft had been faid, that t he 
nobleman was an Ear! of Leven, or Tie Earl of Leven. |We quote exact!) 
Not long betore his death, this ftury was repeate? in Lord Leven’s hear- 
ing, and the quefiion was put, dy the gentleman wie told it to me, ‘Was it 
your lordthip made this reply?’ He imiiantly antwered, ¢ It was not, but I 


with it had.’ From that gentleman I had the anecdote.” (Pp. 17, 18.) 


Next are celebrated his lordfhip’s kindnefs and indulgence, efpe- 
tially to the aged and indigent. As a proof of thefe amiable dif- 
ofitions, Dr. M. gives us the following ttory :— 
P ’ rs) y 


« Riding alone through his woods, one day, he” Lord Leven, “ found 
a woman steasng timber, | fireewood, we fuppole | He aiked her to whom 
{he belonged, yee hy foe used such fre dons in anoihes parish, and why she did not 
confine herseif to her master’s grounds? Either not knowing him, or affecting 
not toknow him, fhe replied, « Lord Leven is a good man, Lord blels 


ae 


him! but ous Laid is a devil of a man.” (P. 19.) 
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zood man ever met, before, with fo unfortunate a pane sy rift. Dr. 
M., it feems, had not the judgment to perceive that his ftory, inftead 
of doing honour to Lord Leven, covers him with combined reproach 
and ridicule. For, as the learned Miniter reprefents the matter, his 
Lordihip found no fault with the woman for sTEALING, but merely 
for flealing in another parifh, and cut of ker mafler’s grounds. 

Nor has Dr. M. we think, been eminently fuccetsful in defcribing 
the effects of overwhelming torrow in an affectionate hufband on the 
death of his wife. ‘** tie was affected: he was dillolved: the firm- 
nefs of a man, the fubmiflion of a Chriftian, prevented not the burit 
of paffion, the warmth of expoftulation, ‘QO my God! O my 
God!’ frequently efcaped, and demonttrated what he felt.” Ia this 
picture perfons ikilled in the principles of painting may, doubtlefs, 
difcover a variety ef emotions. [lo us, we confcls, it difcovers lit- 
tle of “ the burit of paflion,” and {till les of *¢ the warmth of ex- 
poftulation.”” 

But the death of the Countefs procured for his Lordfhip fuch high 
diftinguithed and public honours, as would have been apt to infpire 
a mind lefs duly regulated and poized than his with unfeemly pride. 
“ That event was immediately followed by the fitting of the Ge- 
neral Affembly of the Church of Scotland: from that circumftagce, 
it foon became a matter of notoriety to the whole kingdom: for on 
the firft day of the Affembly 1798, his Grace, his Majefly’s Lord 
High Commiflioner to the Affembly, did not appear in public: the 
devotions of the day, and of every day during the feflions of the 
Court, fhewed the intereft of the Church, and indeed of the king- 
dom, in their long endeared reprefentative of Majelly.”” (Pp. 29, 
30.) 

We have copied this fentence (if we may call it fo,) entire, partly 
becaufe it contains a very fair fpecimen of Dr. M.’s general mode of 
writing, but chiefly becaufe it proves that Scotch Divines, notwith- 
landing the principle of Prefbyterian purity, have no obje€tion to a 
litle pomp, when the luftre of it may be made to refleét on them- 
felves. His Grace the Lord Archbithop of St. Andrews, and his 
Grace the Lord Archbifhop of Glafgow, were unchriftian ulurpers, 
whofe tyrannical {uperiority it was impoflible to bear. But, in Dr.M.’s 
opinion, if we may judge trom his ftyle, ‘ his Grace,” the Lay 
Elder, * his Majefty’ s Lord Hi gh Commiffioner to the aflembly,’ 
to be regarded as bearing the ~ dignified ofhice which the King can 
conter. 

Dr. M. then favours us with the addrefs of the commiffion of the 
General Affembly to Lord Leven, when he had notified his purpofe 
of * witidrawing from the throne.” “The addrefs was prefented by 
“* acommittee, confilting of the moderator of the affembly, and re- 
verend gentlemen, members of the allembly, and all of whom had 
keen moderators of the court;” but it is tog long for infertion. So 
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allo is the chara¢ter of Lord Leven, which Dr. M. fent to the Edin- 
boeal Magazine for the month rendered memorable by his Lordfhip’s 
death, and which, could we find room for it, would, doubtie(s, 
yreatly gratify our readers. But we muft now turn to the Appendix, 
and pay our refpects to my Lady. 

Lady Leven was the pofthumous daughter of William Nifbet, Efq. 
of Dirleton. “ From early life fhe rofe betimes in the morning. 
The prime of day, as ot life, was pious. I learned 1 particular that 
fhe regularly attended the morning exercifes or leétures, at that pe- 
riod delivered in the Churches of Edinburgh.” And heve our au. 
thor commemorates her attachment to Mr. G. Whiteficid, whole 

Catholic /prrnit,” fays Dr. M. * fervent zeal, and extraordinary la- 
bours, are well known. In order, as much as poflibie, to prevent 
the complaints of prudence, and the dread of injuring w orldly in-/ 
dufiry and exertion, his congregation aflembled at an early hour. 
Mifs Nifbett and her pious triends were frequently of his audience 
Of her walking with them from the Dean in the fummer mormngs 
to the Orphan Hofpital Park,” where Mr. Whiteteld’s fich!-preach- 
ings, we fuppofe, were held, * fhe ufed to {peak with much fatistac- 
tion; contrafting fuch days and fcenes with the irregular hours of too 

many in the pre {ent times.” (Pp. 355) 350.) 

But Lady Leven’s religious regard was not confined to Mr. White- 
field. Dr. M. (in p.354.) bears “ ample teftimony to her Catho. 
lict/m; and, undoubtedly, in the fenfe in which the Dotior under- 
Nands Catholici/m, Lady Leven’s was mofl con{picuous, and mot 
comprehentive. We cannot, however, help remarking, by the bye, 
what oppofite meanings are annexed to words by di fferent perfons In 
different ages. In the pureft times of Chriftianity, @ Catholrc was 
one who adhered to the communion of the orthodox Apottolic 
Church, in oppofition to all Seétariftls, Schifmatics, and Heretics. 
Now, a Catholic is one who thinks all feéts alike, and who is ready 
to give the right hand of tellowfhip to every vagabond fchifmnasic 
who {pends his lite in rending afunder the body of Chrift. ial this 
modern Catholicifm, Lady Leven was an eminent and edifying in 
flance. ‘* Him who ftated himfelt the antagonift” of Mr. Wi bite 
held, and a leader again{ft him, refpeéting Calvinifm, fhe valued and 
refpefted. She honoured him tor his work’s fake, and for his 
mafter’s fake: fhe believed Mr. Weiley had been inilrumental in 
doing much good, fhe relifhed his pious and lively converfation : fhe 
admired his unremitting and unwearied labours.” (p..958.) But this 
was not enough. Lady Leven’s Catholicifm took a much wider 
range. ‘* Though fhe was a fteady member of the Church of Scot- 
land, the was not a bigotted Prefbyterian: fhe hated that bigotry, in 
all profeflions, which regarts with a fufpicious eye whatever 1s not 
attempted or efletied by miniilers of one denomination. If snembers 
or minifters of the Church of England; if Moravians, Bapuils, 
Methodills, [why are the poor Papilts excluded ?] were zealous, § 
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and aftive, and fuccefsful, in the works of benevolence, generofity, 
and piety; if the eftablithed Clergy or the Diffenters laboured not in 
vain, in bringing finners to God, and in diffufing and preferving gee 
nuine religion ; fhe rejoiced with St. Paul, and bade all God {peed, 
to ule the language ot St. John, who had thofe objetis in view.” 
(p. 362.) 

Our readers are, by this time, fufhciently qualified to judge of 
Lady Leven’s religious charaéter. She was, evidently, one of thofe 
hot brained enthufiafls who, having utterly difcarded all lobriety ot 
fentiment, imagine that they are promoting the interefls of the 
Church of Chritt, while they are differmnating thofe wild latitudi- 
narian principles which are defiruéiive of its very exiftence. It is 
plain that Lady Leven, with all her zeal, was wholly ignorant of the 
nature of the Church of Chrift. But we would afk Dr. Martin, how 
he, a learned and profeflional Divine, who ought to know thefe 
things, can reconcile his fulfome praife of this woman with his of- 
cial fituation? His fourth Sermon (of which fomewhat more by 
and bye,) is on * attachment to the Church of Scotland.” How 
has he the face to publifh fuch a fermon, at the very moment that he 
is holding up, as a model of worth, and an objeét of admiration, a 
woman who had no attachment to any Church, and of whom the molt 
tavourable thing which can be faid is, that fhe ‘* hada zeal, but not 
according to knowledge ?’ 

We have, however, from this letter to Lord Hopeton, and efpe- 
cially from what we fhall afterwards have occafion to remark, fome 
reafon to believe that Lady Leven’s notions of a Church were not 
much more inaccurate than thofe of Dr. Martin. He feems to be 
lerioufly of opinion + that the effence of a Church confifts in the 
number of the perfons attending. What other conftruGion fhall we 
put on thefe fentences? “1 fhall all my life remember with much 
pleafure the many opportunities [which] I enjoyed of prefiding in 
her prefence, at the head of avery large family, in family devo- 
tions. Not unfrequently 1t was rather a congregation than an [a] 
houfehold; and, without departing from the modern fenfe of the 
word, I ‘ni ht fay, on many occafions, I was, in thefe exercifes, ¢he 
Minifter of the Church in Melville-Hou/e.” (p. 360.) The follow- 
ing paffage is altogether fo extraordinary, that, long as itis, we mutt 
give it a place, 


“ I think it is here, my Lord, right to mention a particular inftance of 
Sabbath fan@ification, or of reverence for the Lord’s di ty, and its folemn 
exercifes ; fhe never perufed the letters [which] fhe received that day, till 
after public worthip. Need I mention to your Lordthip the reafons of 
this refolution and practice Alas! the mind is but too ready to wander 
in the folemn exercifes of divine worthip, too apt to be inattentive to the 
truths delivered in the houfe of God, and in his name ; without the temp- 
tations which may arife from the epiftles of our friends, informing us of 
particulars that may very much aftect and agitate the mind. It is good to 
cuter fully into the {piri of the fe — Alter the compoture and tulem- 
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nity of worthip, and attending to the do@rines of falvation, one is better 
prepared for receiving interefting information, whether pleafing or afthe- 
tive. J fuppofe it was in this way Lawy Leven seajoned. lt was in this 
way I vindicate, or rather applaud and recommend her x fe and pious practice. 


(P. 361.) 


Now, in whatever way Lady Leven reafoned, we fhal! bluntly take 
the liberty to fay that, notwithftanding Dr. M.’s applaufe, her prac- 
tice, in this refpeét, inflead of being wi/e and pious, was certainly 


Soolifh, and might have been crominal. It is ealy to fappofe innu- 


merable cales, in which, by forbearing to read the letters which fhe 
received on Sunday morning, fhe might have incurred deep and com- 
plicated guilt. Nor 1s it true, hie Dr. M. takes for granted, that a 
perfon who has left fuch letters unopened, is therefore better fitted for 
attending to his duty in Church. No one who knows any thing ot 
human nature will entertain, for a moment, fo abiurd an idea. But 
Lady Leven, as Dr. M. has exhibited her, was a perfeét pattern of 
puritanical oftentation. This feems, indeed, to ule Dr. M.’s words 
on another occafion, to have been the * brighteft gem in her coronet 
of virtues ;’”” and of {uch a charaéter no ilronger feature could have 
been pourtrayed than the praétice which the Doétor here applauds 
and recommends. 

If Dr. M.'s reprefentation be jult, Lady Leven’s oftentation was 
equalled only by her fuperftition. ** She obferved the times, the lan- 
guage of the rod, and of him that appointed it; the voice of {miling, 
as well as of ailli€tive, events. This devout attention to Providence lI 
had often occafion to obferve, in matters of a more perfonal and pri- 

vate nature, fuch as refpeéted her health, her quiet and enjoyment ; 

{uch as interefled her family, her relations, her friends and neigh- 
bours. It was very eafy to perceive that the difcovering of the wil- 
dom and goodnefs of God, the language of his difpenfations, and, to 
ufea ferip tura! expreflion, ‘ the end of the Lord,’ gave her high fatis- 
faftion.”’ (P p- 361, 362.) This ilang is very ealily interpreted, and 
means that, in her own and Dr. Martin’s eyes, the Countels of Leven 
was fo impertant a perfonage, that peculiar interpofitions of Provi- 
dence diretted the minuteft circumftances in which fhe, or thofe con. 
netted with her, were concerned. 

But, perhaps, our readers may be of opinion that they have had 
enough of the Countels of Leven, Yet half of her prarfes has not 
been told. For her * lite and virtues might fill a large volume, 
and juraijk materials for all ihe beauties of compofttion.” |P. 371.) 
We bop € that Dr. M. will be prevailed on to favour the public. wi a 
fuch a volume, in which all the moft {triking beauties of comp: ofitie: 
would, of courle, be difplayed. Her Ladythip’s letters would greaily 
ey him; for her intelleét was equal to her piety and virtue. * C ould 
I," fays Dr. M., “open the efcritoires ot her | friends or her own, I 
jho ald be able to furnifh examples ot the eflufions of friendfhip, per. 
and good fenfe, equal to many that have been preferved and publi fhed, 
models for initation, in refpeét of worthy fentiments, and unfolding 
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of charaéter, as well as of excellence, of unreferved, judicious, yet 
lively compofition. This 1 do not fuppofe or conclude, but know. 
J] was occafionally favoured with the perufal of Coane letters of her ex- 
cellent corref{ponden is; I was alfo tavoured with letters to myfelt.’ 
(P. 366.) It were pu ty ‘that thefe valuable communications ihould be 
lott, efpecially as they would give us a pitiure of the Countets of 
Leven as large as life. In the mean time, till cheir publication thail 
appear, our readers, we trutt, will adopt the fentiments of one of Dr. 
M.’s correfpondents, who, on her Ladythip’s death, exprefled himfelf 
thus: IT acknowledge that I faid in my hafte, that the et was de- 
parted from Melville Houle, from fife, trom the Church of Scotland, 
and the religious world, as ] hardly know any that was fo diflinguifhed 
an ornament to all thefe.””. But our attentions muft now be exclu- 
fively confined to Dr. Martin. 

We have not, we confefs, been able to difcover, in our author’s 
fermons, any excellence either of matter or of manner which is likely 
to render them tavouriics with the public. We have no intention to 
detract from their merit, when we fay that they contain very little that 
isnew. For almoft every fubjett which can be treated in fermons has 
been fo often difcufled, by men of the higheft abilities and learning, 
that hardly any thing new remains to be faid. But trom him who 

undertakes to inftruét us, from the prefs, on topics which have been 
repeatedly difcufled, we have furely a right to expeal that, although 
he fhould not lay open new fources of knowle dge, or imprefs us with 
—. which efcaped the fagacity of thofe who preceded him, his 

thoughts fhould, at leaft, be accurately conceived, his language clear, 
energetic, and correét. In Dr. M.’s fermons we perceive neither 
eminent ftrength of mind, nor even moderate {kill in the art of com- 
pofitton. His refle€tions are, for the moit part, mere trivial common 
place; and his flyle abounds in fuch prominent detects as, in the pre- 
fent day, are not generally found even in writers who have not had the 
advantage of a learned education. 

For any blemifhes which his firft fermon may contain, Dr. M. 
accounts in the following curious and important manner: “ Perhaps 
it may ferve the purpole ‘ot an apology for the marks of hafte that may 
appear in this difcourfe, and, at the fame time, gratify the lave of 
anecdote, to mention that, betwixt the notice of Lord Leven’s death 
and preaching it, owing to particular circumitances, the author had 
eight fermons to deliver. The communion fervice was celebrated in 
two congregations in which he had promifed his afliftance: the day of 

thankfgiving for the peace followed the day of the interment, which he 
attended: the ordinary duty of the intervening Lord’s day ; thefe co- 
inciden¢es account for his not being idle in the week preceding the 
lermon being preached.”” (Append. p, 259.) 

With regard to this apology, we are greatly furprifed that Dr. M. 
fhould conceive it entitled to any regard. The fermon was preached 
the goth June 1809; but it was not printed till 1804. Though Dr. 


M.’s numerous avocatiens, therefore, might prevent him from paying 
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the neceffary attention to its original compofition, yet furely he might 
have found abundance of time for revifing and polifhing it before 
he determined to fend it to the prefs. But, to own the truth, we, at 
leaft, are not fenfible that this fermon is remarkably inferior to the 
reft: for the fame charaéteriflics of manner and of flyle pervade 
them all. With the foregoing note, however, we truft that thofe ot 
our readers who ase /overs of anecdote have been abundantly gratified ; 

and we now proceed to furnifh them with additional gratification, by 
laying before them, what they will reafonably expeét, fome {fpecimens 
of Dr. M.’s powers as a’writer of fermons. 


‘ The exiftence of feditious principles, their prevalence and horrible 
effects, rou/es voufe] the friend of his country: the very fufpicion of their 
sufection and influence, prompts him to every exertion for their fuppreftion 
and extinétion. Inthe fame manner, ignorance, tuperitition, immorality, 
the prevalence of loofe and irreligious ‘principles, atfect the heart, and em- 
ploy the zeal and influence and exertions of the fitend of religion, who is 
ever the warmett and mott active friend of humanity. Our own times, 
and, alas! our own country, have exhibited more than fymptoms of the 
prevalence of ignorance, immorality, and fuperftition: zhey have afforded 
more than apologies for the alarms and exertions ot the frie:ds of religion : : 
their zeal and exestions for reprefling irreligiony and for promoting the 
knowledge and love, and praétice of the Gofpel, are truly honourable. 
With more waimth of heart, with more aftectionate commendation, we 
think and talk of their zeal and exertions, when we fee, on the one hand, 
the fvpinenets of fome; the encouraging or countenancing [of] vice and 
irreligion in others, who are equally called on to check their progrefs, and 
with equal advantages of wealth and influence; and when, on the other 
hand, we perceive the well-direéted and tieady etforts of the righteous fue- 

cetstully diffuting far and wide, knowledge and jound principles; and fo 
cnlaling and promoting good mora/s, with all their bleiled efte&ts, in the 
family, in the neighbourhood, in private and in public; in this world, and 
im thai which is to come.” (Pp. 18—20.) 


This laft, we mu/? confefs, is to us a new feature in the charaéter 
of the righteous. They promote good morals in the wortd to come! 
We tranicribe from the fame fermon (the 1{t.) the two following fhort 


paflages : 

God is glorified when men are faved. How exalted is the obje&, 
eonfidered in every point of light; philanthropy rejoices in the happinefs 
of our fellow creatures ; pity exults ; in the adorations and joyful worthips 
of the redeemed, in life, through the Churches, cver the world, to ages of 
ages. i "vy are th ‘y who tn any way contribute to the revenue of praife 
to hin) that fitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb; who, in other words, 
are inftrumental to the conviction, converfion, and falvation of the fouls 
of mea. Lappy aie they who, by paying due honour to the righteous, and 
making ‘ber light ¢ th ne betore men, induce ¢bem to glorify ‘ber heavenly 
Father.” (Pp. 34, 35.) 

«© Do you believe and meditate on the glory that fhall be revealed, the 
defcending judge, the atlembled world; the honours, public, unfading, 
eternal, of the righteous?) Their depregion and olfcurity is as nothing ra- 
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ther, 1é will add to their celebrity and glory: Shall the honours of the day 
of the Lord be theirs? Can you éxt exc/aim, May they be ours alfo? Can 
we but be conftrained to honour thofe whom the Lord honours, and fhalh 
honour, to ages of ages?” (P. 43.) 


The fecond fermon, en ** The Praife of Female Piety,” might furs 
nilh many extra¢ts as itriking as thefe. For inflance : 


« The text brings in view favour and beauty, not to depreciate them in 
themfelves; for religion and good ftenfe, mo mure than difcernment and 
good tafte, do no’ negiea or det: ife fymmetry of form, delicacy of feature, 
expreflion of countenance, and a// the nam clef charms of a beautiful woman. 
But when, | befeech you, is a beautiful woman moit beautiful? Is it not 
when the mind appears in the bocy ; when the face is the mirror in which 
we behold the virtues and graces that adorn the faul; when gentlenefs, 
compofure, dignity ; when generofits , cémpattion, tendernefs, and all the 
varying affectious of good will, above all, wher devotion, with its varying, 
and amiable, and heavenly aifections, are {weetly and naturally exprefled, 
unconferrus the while herfe: if of ibe regard [which] Joe commands.” (P. 65.) 


When Dr. Martin talks of * all the namele/s charms of a beautiful 
woman,” he ules ianguage extremely unfuitabie to the pulpit, and un- 
becoming the charatter of a grave divine. ‘The expreflion was ac- 
tually pointed out to us, by a loofe young fellow, as a proof that the 
Dottor is a fly roguifh wag. T he grammatical conitruction of the 
concluding claufe in the above quotation 1s not very clear; but in feve- 
ral places of the following paragraph it is altogether evaneicent. 


Piety adds beauty to the beautiful; but piety has charm sand attrac- 
tions in herielf unfpeakably more wining and commanding, to all wha 
have their ‘ fenfes,’ i. e. their fpiritual difcernment and (afte, properly * ex- 
ercifed,’ than all the elegance and brilliancy of corpereal form. We read 
of the beauty of holinefs; in a pious woman it fhines with peculiar bright- 
nefs, and with happy effe&. ‘The Apoitle Peter was fenfible of the happy 
influence of female excellence and piety; ‘bem chafte, correct, pure, and 
refined converfation, ‘heir inward adorning of a meck and quiet fpirit, 
winning their hufbands to the obedicnce of the truth. The infidel and 
irreligious may be rendered thoughtful, may be led to perceive the truth, 
while they perceive the excellence of Pegi in the example of holy men 
but more efpecially of holy women; ¢deir ‘ light fo fhines before men, that 
they feeing their good works,’ are eottt ained ‘to glorify :4er Father in 
heaven.’ If fuch is the influence of female piety and worth, according to 
the Apoftle’s expectation, over infidels themiclves; how benign and eftec- 
tual muft it ot be over tholfe who already feel the power of godlinefs ? 
décy are highly delighted, they admire and venerate é/e:r worth and ami- 
able qualities, Ley imitate ‘Lem in ¢hsir own temper, and behaviour, and 
conduct,” (Pp. 07, 68.) 


Our ear is here undoubtedly tickled with abundance of fine words: 
but our judgment difcerns no marks of good tafte, or of {kill in the 
principles ot fine compofition. The contufed application of the pro- 
iouns, in particular, reminds us of the following fentence from Cla- 
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rendon, with which, when our juvenile ftudies were direéted to the 
elements of Englith grammar, we were highly amufed. 


« All which, with the King’s and Queen’s fo ample promifes to dim [the 
‘Treafurer) fo few hours before the conferring the place on another, and 
the Duke of York’s manner of receiving /zm [the ‘Treaturer,] after 4e {the 
Chancellor] had been thut up with 4m [the Duke,] as de [the Treafurer] 
was informed, might very well excule dim {the Treafurer] for thinking é¢ 
[the Chi incellor j had fome fhare in the attront 4e (the Treafurer] had un- 
dergone.”” (See Lowth’s Introd. p. 129.) 


The third fermon, the firft compofed in the colleétion, (having been 
preached at the opening of the Synod of Fife, Ofiober 13th, 1778) is 
likewife in our opinion the belt, both in refpeét of matter and of Ayle. 
The following paffages may be given as {pecimens which, though not 
quite taultlefs, are yet deferving of praife. The laft fentence of the 
firft would be greatly improved by being divided into three. 


It 1s readily acknowledged, that many interpreters of the Scripture 
have fought the Gofpel in the Old Teflament, and in the pofitive rites, 
where it was not tobe found. ‘Their indifcreet, though pious zeal of evan- 
gelizing every thing, may have brought this method of explaining the law 
into fulpicion and difrepute: but we never, excepting when under the 
influence of prejudice and difguft, difcredit the proper ufe of a thing, be- 
caufe it has been abuled. We may be juftly blameable, we may be highly 
guilty, in overlooking the wifdem of God in the preparations for the Gof- 
pel, and in the rites of the previous difpenfation in particular: turn not 
away from this fludy, becaufe of the foolifh conceits of fome of the inter- 
preters of the law: becaufe they have found every thing in it, let us not 
imagine [that] we thall find nothing at all.” (P. 99 ) 

To thofe who may imagine [that] political fagacity might draw up the 
Jewith law, it is natural to oblerve, that legiflation has always been found 
a very difficult matter, and that the wifett laws have been always changing : 
but this fyftem was comple ted at once. This remarkable circumftance is 
not the ouly one by which it is diftinguifhed from other Jaws: it is founded 
on the hiltory of the nation, the Egyptian bondage, the journeying through 
the wildernefs: the interpofitions ot God, Aer fucceffes, their defeats, their 
national honours and difgraces, as connected with their obedience or dif- 
obedience to the laws of God, and the words of his prophets. It contains 
in embryo, fo to fpeak, a more glorious law. Could it have ‘ entered into 
the heart of man’ to contrive a law introductory to the Gofpel ?”” (P* 103.) 

| 10 be concluded in our next. | 
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Rees’s Cyclopedia; or Di&ionary of Arts and Sciences. 
(Continued from Page 356.) 


N cur laft Number we followed “ compilation to the conclufion 
of the letter A. We now proceed to B. 

The firft article of any importance which occurs under this head is 
bylon. ‘The hitt f this cit idently tk duéti f 
babylon. c hillory of this city is evidently the produé€tion of an 
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undertaker, who is dcing the beft he can. Every fentence {peaks hard 
labour. The fources of citation are numerous, and contain very 
great names, both facred and profane. The prophets Ifaiah, Jere- 
miah, and Daniel; the hiftorians Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, 
Quintus Curtius, Jofephus; the geographer Scrabo, the naturaliit 
Pliny, and about fifty other writers are quoted, to tell us that Babylon 
was built upon the Euphrates ; that it was the mctropolis of a great 
empire; that near it was an artificial lake; that it was befieged by 
Cyrus the Perfian, and captured by a ftratagem ; that it was remark- 
able for a tower, and for hanging gardens; and that Alexander the 
Great died there, all which every fchool-boy knows. The cau/es 
firft of its increafe, and afterwar.'s of its fall, our hifforian paffes un- 
noticed. If he had really read Herodotus only, and extracted the fub- 
ftance of a few pages in his Clio, or firft book, he would have ren- 
dered his readers well acquainted with the phyfical and moral caufes 
which produced firft the aggrandizement, and then the downtall of 
that monarchy ; an exuberant foil, exceflive riches producing luxury, 
depravity, and enervation, and rendering the once powerful Babylo- 
nians the prey of poorer and more energetic rivals. This would be 
an important, moral, and political leflon which four columns of com- 
preifed and connected narrative might have very forcibly conveyed ; 
whereas triple that {pace here devoted to Babylon, and the environs 
convey no leffon, either good or bad, nor any kind of knowledge, ex- 
cept that the writer is acquainted with the names of a great number of 
books. Bacchus ‘contains the ufual ftovies that are to be found in 
Tooke’s Pantheon and the Polymetis, two books that otten delighted 
us when beys. Bach, a mufical compofer, has a longer article than 
Bacchus, and is reprefented as a man of great genius. ‘The truth or 
fallehood of this ftatement, we confefs ourselves incompetent to ce- 
cide ; and muft leave the determination to muficians. Bacor, {wine's 
Heth, we fhould rather apprehend to be here handled by a Jew; as 
the writer is a great enemy to that {pecies of viand. Bacon Roger, 1s 
an article which difplays pains, and wants nothiny but ikill and cfiét 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, is fhort and common. 

Next comes Bacon, Francis, a fubje& which would roufe the energy 
and geaius of any writer ver(ed in the progrefs of modern learning, 
and who had genius and energy to roufe. We are very forry to find 
that an article of fuch tranfcendent importance, has heen committed 
to fore one of the dog-trot biographers who might be fuficiently com- 
petent co the I:fe of Bach, or Baccker, fome paltry painter. He who 
has undertaken to exhibit Francis Bacon, has to!lowed she defpicable 
plan of Mallet. who wrote the Life of Bacon, without remembering 
he was a philofopher. The prefent writer, indeed, mentions the 
titles of Bacon’s works ; but obvioufly with a very inadequate com- 
prehenfion of their feope; anda ftill more inadequate efimation of 
their value. An article not exceeding eight columns has five of thefe 
occupied with the hiltory of Bacon as a courtier, while only two are 
beitowed on his hiftory as a philofopher ; and the remainder is occu- 
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pied by quotations from Pope, Mrs. Macauley, and Hume, who are 
all adverfe to our S ge. Pope indeed feems to have had little farther 
hoftility than was neceflary to point an epigram. Mrs. Macaulay 
being a republican, deteited Bacon for paying attention co his fuccef- 
five tovereigns. Hume regarded, with a malignant eye, the man that 
was firft in that rank in which he itood bigh. Our writer in quoting 
the opinions, does not ftate the circumftances that may have influen- 
ced their formation. Our biograpaer, in this article, takes occafion 
to fhew himfelf {till more ignorant of the philofophy of Ariltotle 
than even of the philofophy of Bacon. Such a novice indeed he 
is in the writings of the Stagyrite, that he imputes to the father of 
Grecian philofophy the abfurdities a-:d errors of his profefled follow - 
ers. Barazet, Sultan of the Turks, is an article very well compiled 
from Gibbon. Baikal, the lake, is not inaccurately defcribed, but the 
writer hurts his own ftatement by extravagant epithets and turgid 
bombaft. Bail, in law, and its various appendages, are clearly and 
comprehenfivel exhibited, The law writers of the Cyclopzdia appear 
to maintain in B the character we beftowed on them in A; as indeed 
do others both good and bad. Bakewell, in Derbyfhire, affords an 
opportunity for a fhort, but animated defcription, both of the place 
it(elf, and the adjacent feenery. Balena, the whale, is very well de- 
fcribed, and of a well proportioned length. Balance is defcribed 
with fufficient accuracy, but too much fpace is.occupied by fome il- 
luftrations of a Mr. Nicholfon, which appear to threw no new light 
on the fubject.  Balbec, a city in Syria, occupies more than its juft 
fhare, and feemingly i in compriment to Volney. Balgay,is a paflable 
article, copied from the Brittih Biography. Baliol, is very curforily 
and imperfe@tly abridged trom Robertfun’s Hiftery of Scotland, Balls 
of various kinds are mentioned with much particularity of detail ; but 
the principal pains feem beftowed upon thofe which are adminiftered 
by gr00 ns as phyfic to horfes. Ba//af, in navigation, is very mi- 
nutely defcribed ; as is alfo Ballet, in Operas. Bai lifla, an ancicnt 
military engine, is faithfully copied from Kennet; it is therefore un- 
neceflary for the writer to quote Vegetins, fince he only borrows from 
that author at fecond hand. We are furprifed to find Balmerino (by 
the Cyclopzdifts mifpelt Balmarino), an obfcure hamlet in Fife, in- 
troduced as an article of geography. Balquhidder, a {nail village in 
the wilds of the Perthfhire Grampians, is alia deemed worthy “of a 
place. Bal/am, is the fubjc&t of an elaborate article. Bambdarra, is a 
very trifling article, although Park’s Travels furnifh materials for a 
very interelting account. Bandage, in furgery, isin itfeif able, but 
too neg for the work. Bank, and Banks, including the Bank of En- 
gland, and various other corporations of the kind, is an article which 
is very judiciou! ly extracted and digefted from Smith, Anderfon, and 
other writers on the principles an J details of political economy and 
commerce, The Bankrupt Laws are fkiifully and ably fketched. Hi- 
therto b has afforded but comparatively few botanical articles ; and 
thefe are of a much more moderate length than in A, 
Bannockburn, 
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Bannockburn, is, we think, very improperly difmiffed in a few 
lines; although the fcene of one of the ableft inftances of generalfhip 
that the hiftory of the middle ages has to record. Bantam, is iufficient- 
ly well abridged from common books of geography. Bapti/m, contains 
a hiftory of that rite; and the various opinions, orthodox and hetero- 
dox, which have been entertained on the fubje&t. ‘There are fome 

ortions of the accounts to which we think our eftablifhed clergy 
would make an objection; efpecially about the fign of the crofs, ot 
which the writer denies the primitive antiquity. Some other paflages 
alfo appear queftionable. ‘The Reviewer, however, will not now en- 
ter into the controverfy, to which he muft candidly acknowledge he 
does not confider himtelf as theologically competent, and means to 
refer his doubts to profeffional divines connected with this work. The 
Baptifts in fe€tarian hiftory are treated with a lenity which they by 
no means deferve. Barbadees, isa good article, abridged from Ander= 
fon on Commerce, and Edwards’s Hiftory of the Weit Indies. Bar- 
bari/m, in grammar introduces a difcuffion on the languayve of the Tef- 
tament, the obje€t of which is to fhew that the infpired writers did nat 
expres themfelves like gentlemen and {cholars. The inference which this 
doctrine might induce undifcerning minds to draw is obvious. The 
Cyclopedift, however, carefully avoids making the deduction him- 
felf. We deny the allegation. The language of the New Telta- 
ment is generally pure ; and. if at any time it appear to have an ad- 
mixture of Hebraifms, or other Afiatic idioms, it is when allufions 
are made to Afiatic cuftoms and notions. The ftyle has a farther ex- 
cellence in its relation to its object; the wide and eafy diffufion of di- 
vine truth, It is the common dialect that was current through all 
Greece, and not any of the provincial diverfities. Barbaroffa, con- 
queror of Tunis and the adjacent country, is very well abridged from 
Robertfon. Barbary, is chiefly comprifed from Gibbon, Univerial 
Hiftory, and Shaw’s Travels. For the account of Barca, the Cyclo- 
padift appears to be indebted chiefly to Univerfal Hiftory, and in fome 
degree to Rennel’s Geography of Herodotus; though the latter auxi- 
liary be not acknowledged. Barcelona, is a tolerable abridgement 
from the common books of travels. We mifs the Barce of Cartha 
fo diftinguifhed in hiftory, and whofe head at one time was the re- 
nowned Hannibal ; but we may, perhaps, meet them under the heads 
of Carthage, or fome of her chief citizens. Bards, with fome juft 
obfervations from Tacitus, and other ancient writers, combines a 
great quantity of the Welfh gibberith which has become fo fashionable 
of late among writers at once plodding and dull, under the denomi- 
nation of Celtic Refearehes, and other titles of fimilar import. Ba- 
retti is a moft agreeable relief, after following the Cyclopadift through 
fuch dry and uninterefting details. “Che names Reynolds, Gold- 
fmith, Johnfon, and Burke meet us in this article as gratefully as the 
palm vroves meet the travellers over the Defart of Bildulgerid. But 
fuch verdant fpots are of very fmall compafs, and we are again oblived 
‘@ encounter the Sand Hills. Bart, is a very lone article, including 
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the botanical properties, chemical refults, and medicinal effects ; and 
is a very judicious article. Barley, is well compiled from the Agri- 
a Reports, and other writings. Barn, is exhibited from the 
fame fources ; here we cannot help obferving, that on that very im- 
portant fubject barn floors, a few lines of the firft book of Virgil’s 
Georgies contain much more important information and inftruction 
than a thoufand reports of Sir John Sinclair and all his adherents. 
Our Cyclopzxdift, indeed, takes both his criteria of the beft barn 
floors, and the means of making them, entirely from the Mantuan 
bard; but by fome unaccountable omiflion, does not cite fuch illuf- 
trious authority. Barnard, the diftinguifhed patriot is the fubjeé of 
a fhort, but interefting article. Barnes, Jofhua, is the fubject of a 
fhort, but humorous article; the fportivenefs we are the more pleafed 
with, as it is a quality that very rarely occurs in the Cyclopedia. 
Barometer is not a weak, but is an extremely tedious article, which 
occupies the enormous {pace of fixty-eight columns; while the whole 
philofophy of Lord Bacon is comprifed in two celumas!!! In all this 
voluminous detail there is no more information than any common 
practical book upon natura! philofophy explains in afew pages. Ba- 
ron and Baronet occupy between them three or four columns ; and for 
feveral pages we meet with no prolix articles. Barrow, Lfaac, being 
aman of projound philofophy, and probably beyond the biographer’s 
reach is difmifled in a very fhort article. Barthelemy, the celebrated 
author of Anacharfis, ina much fhorter. Ba/e, in architecture is a long 
and tedious article. Bafe, in muiic, is alfo inciuded. Bafbkir, an 
ob{cure and barbarous dittridt of Ruflians, without being very long, is 
extremely tedious. Bafilica, in architeéture, is in itfelf well enough 
written ; but is much too long for its importance. Ba/ffet, a game at 
cards, is defcribed with a parcicularity which is denied to Barrow and 
to Bacon, Ba//o, Continuo, Relievo. &c. introduce a detailed, but 
not tedious account of Grecian fculpture. Baflard, in law, like al! 
articles belonging tothe fame ftudy is ably treated, and podiletles the 
reader with all the principal flatutes and regulations that have beer 
made concerning that clafs of perfons. The article Batavia, is not 
unfkilfully compiled from Stavorinus’s Voyages ; and fome later wri- 
ters on the fame fubiedt. One William Bates was in the feventeenth 
century a noted diflenter ; and finds a place in the Cyclopedia. Bates, 
Joah, FE fq. was a capital band at the organ, for which attainment his 
life is allowed a Jarger {pace than the philofophy of Bacon, It is, in- 
deed, not improbable there may be more Cyclopzxdifts that can com- 
prehend the mufical organ, than the philofophic organ. Bath, is de- 
{cribed with a minutenels and particularity which may afford new in- 
formation to all thac have not been fo ‘ortunate as to have feen a very 
{mall pocket volume, price one fhilling, entitled the ** Bath Guide *.” 
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* We do not mean Anficy’s, but a profe work that is to be had near the 
door of the pump-room ; and which makes a reader much more thoroughly 
acquainted with Bath than the voluminous columns of the Cyclopxditt.— 


Reviewer. 
Next 
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Next follows the Order of the Bath, and the ceremony of inftallation, 
as it is to be found inthe Gexettes. Thefe publications are faithfully 
copied, and tranfmuted into the Cyclopedi:. The Bath is introdu- 
ced, in order to prove that bathing has been in ute among the Greeks 
and Romans; and to introduce treque.t ret‘erences to Nir. Tooke’s 
Hiltory of Ruffia. That author, it feems, 60s © corded that the Rut- 
fians are much addicted to bothing. Barhieyly Lord, the celebrated 
friend of Pope, is rather a tuperticial arcic le, ona very fine fubject. 
We now come toa topic, from e attention beituwed on which 
we have much reafon to conclude, that fome of the gentlemen em- 
ployed in the Cyclopxdia, are alfo employed in’ the Guards as drill 
ferjeants. The article Battalion, occuph s fixty aie columns, aod 
“gives a minute and circumitantial account of every letfoa thit is taught 
the recruit from the tirit commencement of hrs inftruction, unidl he 
is perfeCtly matter ofalithe cv tutions, A tew inftaa es muy ferve as 
a fample :—* The heels mutt be in a line, and clo ed; knees ftraighe 
without {tiffnefs, toes a little turned out; the arms ere to hang near 
the body, but not {tiff ; the Hit part of the hand, and little finger 
touching the thigh; the thum)s as far back as the feams of the 
breeches.”’ So much for the pofiiionof afoldier. Next comes ftand- 
ing at eafe; the cules of which are promulgated with no lels circum- 
ftantial minutenefs :—‘* Eyes t the right;” given as a word of com- 
mand, the learned writer in.ovns us, implies that the told er is to look 
to the right. ‘“ byes left ;” that he is to look to the left. Eyes 
front ;” that he is to look divectly forward. Next come the facings, 
the march and the ftep, in which la(t the recruit muft take fpecial 
care not to move the wrong ‘eg — Halting, tide {tep, back ftep, quick 
ftep, file marching, wheeling, of the different kinds, open order, and 
clefe order, are next inculcated. In every ftep of this progrefs the 
pofition and operation is as minutely deforibed as in the fict which we 
above quoted. Nexte imes the manual exercife in which the * fix 
bayoncts, fhoulder arms, prefent arms, charge bayonet ;” next the 
platoon exercife, detailing the ** make ready, prefent, fire, handle car- 
tridge, prime, load, draw ramrous, ram down Cartridge, return ram- 
rods, &c.”” The whole range of movements is exhibited with fimilar 
minutenefs ; and faxty one Columns of a book devoted to the arts and 
fciences are occupied in conveying the technical knowledge of a com- 
mon military ferjeant. We will venture to affirm, that there is not a 
on-commiiioned officer in his Majetty’s fervice who would not come 
prefs every important part of this dill difcipline iato one fourth of 
he {pace; and yet make a learner more thoroughly acquainted with 
all the fubject. Tnere are various treatifes ot a fe W pages that are 
old at Egerton’s, ata fixpence or a thilling, which are the fources of 
allthis article. Far are we fiom blaming the beftowal of detailed 
ttention upon warlike difcipline, we merely regret that fuch an ene 
brmous {pace fhould be raken up by leifons, of which every thing va- 
uable is in other pubiications compreifed into the twentieth part of the 
ize. The volunteers under Providence have faved their country from 
LXXXIX. VOL. XX. L all 
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all dangers of aa invation; aud tt is of citential importance that they 
fhould be thoroughly acquainted with all the evolutions. But thefe 
we doubt few of them would think of ttudying in a velumtnous dic- 
tionary ; and we do not believe thai oe who imould read and remem- 
ber every word of this prolix e:ticle, would thereby march, charge, 


jire, form, advance, reticat, or execute any otaer office of a foldics 
one whit better tor fuch remembronce; and besces, without burden- 
ing his memory with fuch versofe prolixity, he might poflefs th: 
whole fubftance by recotlectiny ihe heads of cne of the common little 
pamphfets. No other artucle of any length; aud none of any impor- 
tance occur till the end of the third voiume 

Battery, isa very fuperhcial article ta the intiitary art; a fhort and 
able article in law, and a tedious an ¢ heavy article aa elec! ricity, 
Battle, in Jaw and feudal hiflory is very well deferibed. Battle, in the 
military art, contains fomet! bine like a hitlory of the progres of war- 
fare in ancient and modern times ; and we fhould think tt partly ber 


rowed from a late work of Dr. William Vhomfon, without ac Sena, -& 
ledging the authority. “he writer, hoy vever, tf he has borrowed @ 
from that author, has not borrowed with judgment, nor imitated the 7 
orderly feries of his account. We think we allo recogaize fone re- | 
marks of our own upon that work 5: efpecially in treating of the three & 


celebrated Englifh victories, Crecy, PoiGiers, and Avincourt.  Bu- 
varia, is acomparatively long article; that is, long in relation tothe 
importance of the Subje. “Bayle is not i) wricten ; but {trange to 
fay, is as long as Bacon ! iconsfn ld, though a fhort article, delights 
US, becaufe it introduces the adored name of Ejmund Burke. Bean, 


isa very long article which affords a place for volumtnous quotations 


from the agricultural reports; and /o the volume advances to thick- 
nefs. Bear is tolerably well compiled fro: the common abridgements 
of Buifon. If the biography do not pe ofits fs ahieh degree of excel- 
lence, it poflefles a great variety of fubyedets ; aud fome of thear of very 
fittle importance. Of wnat confequence is it to > walking to know 
that a man of the name of Beard ufed to chant hyrans at chapel, or to 


fing fongs in the play-houle. eard, on the face, is an amufing ar § 
b ; 


iP 5 0 f 


ticle, w hich colleéts Into one view the hifiery of fhaving. Beaton§ 


Cardinal, though chieSy boriowed from Reberifon, does not hold up 
the murderers of that proiate to the defervid ve sirence, 

Beattis, is abridged trom Bower's Life of that philotopher, whi 
ve lately reviewed, feaxfort, Cardin:l, affuds an occafion to the 
compiler to drag in @ quotetion trom Ssakcfpeare 5 and a quotation 
fo celebrated that moft Englifh readers can repeat it. Beauly is a very 
claborate article of a writer who has been at ¢ great Spans ro colleét trom 
the moft eminent authors their prominent “pat aves on this fubject; 
and the account contains many ftriking parts ; ; but the Cyclop: edift 
has not trom them all made one w hole. We fee and admire para- 
giaphs of Ariftotle, Addifon, Hutchefon, Burke, and others; but 
we do not fiom this article fee what beauty is. eccaria, the author 
of the co'ebrated work on crimes and punifhments, certainly deferved 

much 
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much more particular attention than Beard the finger ; but he is dif- 
mifled as curforily. Becket, is partly taken from Hume, and partly 
from Henry, hutchiefly trom Lircleton. ‘T 9 author, however, feems 
very imperfecty a qguain ted with the exadl ilate of the circunftances 
which determined fo wife and m eienlenieis a prince as Henry to pre- 

tend {ubmiffion to this idol of a b:gotted age. “Phe writer has retailed 
the facts from the hilbwrians, but has not co: nprchended their views. 

The Bedoutns are twelledinto a very long arcicie, confifting chiefly of 
quotations from Volney. Eight or ten. years ago fuch an account 
might have a nove ‘Iry that would more than co: ppenfate its prolix: ity 5 
but now it contains nothing but wat almo:t every reader has had re- 
cent occafion to confider in turning his attention to tie vyyotians and 
Arabs. On thefe tuhjects many ent itements were lately difcoveries that 
are now common piece. Ciracons from Sonnim, Volney sind Savary, 
are now very trite, and wood the refore be avoided be any writer on 
thofe countries who happened to know the tub ape which he proteiled 
to convey to others. Bees, isa very lone arucle, which, without no- 
velty, and with a confiderable mixture Of ufeleis sniitaite, contains 
feveral good remarks. We, however, ‘ufpect our author has not 
greatly reforted to the ableft treati(e on that tubject; the fourth Geor- 
gic of Virgil, Beer, thoueh avery fhort arti er contains (tatements 
and remarks which we wilh bad been extended to a greater length. 
Bebmen, Jacob, ts a well written articie, which ably marks the pro- 
erefs and refult of enthufiaim., Lega, of the ancient Gauls is a trie 
ding, fuperticial article upon a fubject which deferved to be ably treat- 
ed. Be ‘lijarius is chiefly compiled from Gil ybon ; confequently ere 

Bell, the inttrument, is the fubject of an amutzng article whic h oives 

avery good hiftsrical account of the machine, its finele ufe, and com- 

binations. Bellendenus, is the fubject of a fhort article, in which the 

Latin Preface of Dr. Parr, chiefly valuable for its diétion, is more 
than delervedly praited for its fubliance. Beterm (old May Day in 

Erfe), is very fuperficially defcribed with its appendent cuftoms. The 
fuperitit.ons of that anmiverfary are evidently remnants of Druidifm ; 


gasihe author would have found by contulting the itatiftical account of 


the: parith of L get, inthe highlands of Perthfhire. Bengal, teens 
to be an ariicle made trom vartous books of geography, but with 
little regard to the ftate of the coun: ry, manners and cuftoms of the 
people; its product-ons natural and artificial; its revolutions, and ef- 
pecially thofe in which the Ieavlifh were concerned ; in fhort, the 
Writer has omitted whatever was moit important Lenin, is an article 
that may afford fome novelty and entertainment to reaJers who know 
nothing oft our African trade : but the account of it mutt be quite fa- 
mili. ir to ail who have read the evidence hefore the committee during 
the three years, but efpecially the firs of them, 1789. Bentley, Ri- 
chard, isa pood and candid article, which vindicates that learned and 
able man ot the rr reproache s which were pours d on him by the © tiri- 

€al wit of Swift and Pope. 
Berkeley, the celebrated bithop of Cloyre, affords a frefh opportu- 
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nity of difcovering that our Cyclopad itis very impert Aly acquainted & 
with metaphyfics and metaphy ical hiftory ; the writer {carcely ‘ouches 
on the theory of this philofopher concerning matter. Beay rajbire, 
which we had almoft pailed over unnoticed, until it was recatied ty 
our minds by Berkfhire, is very fuperhcially deferibed, Bere fireg 
though alfo impert:¢t, is a better article then Bedtordfhire, &. rin ‘g 
is chiefly a compilation from Ds, Moore, but by no means imita 
that writer in Conveying a clear and ftrikin ig wea of the Pruthan mem , 
tropol:s. It isa huddle of detached and unconnected extracts. Bern | 
is amuch better article, and conveys to the reader a very c'eir idea oe y 
the canton and city. Bernard, St.in geogr phy reguired 2 tul'er ‘ye “4 
cuffion. The rout of tJannibal is merelytouched. Bernjlarf, the Da-Be 
nith minifter, conftitutes the fubject of a fort, but entertaining arti-ge e 
cle. Berwick, upon “Cweed, is defcribed with detuiled accuracy In iti y 
modern fltate and apoearance, but too jitt'e flreis is laid on its anciente p 
relative fituation, and the caufes which tormed the inhabitants to vi- 4 t; 





gour and cnercy of character; which, during the wars between Eng 9 
Yand and Scotland, appeared chiefly in military exploit ; whereas theyll p 
are now exerted in ‘manufa clues, navivat ~ and tr de, Indeed aa 6. 
great defect of the articles, both biographical and hiftorical is, thag f; 
they incule ate no important morabh or political leflon. An able writen a, 
of biography would find in an obfcure fubject fome means of inftruche ¢| 
tion, and could deliver that inftru@tion as etfeciua lly in four columyfg qh 
as in torty. | 
The botanift has not recurred fo frequently i in this as in forme! § jy 
parts ; but his forbearance was probably from want of materials: w her 
thele arife we find him equ ally prolix in Bb. asin A. Beta, is a very j 
Jong article of this hind, a 1d the object of it feems ve be to revive thy §. 
abfusd notion, that this plant is equally fitted ior yielding fugar as thi ¢h 
canes in the Weft Indies, The very repetition dé -monftrates the autho pi 
to be little acquaintid with the hy ory and potitics of commerce we 
Beet, was one ot the tubfiitutes mentioned for iugar in an early {tag juc 
of the propofed emancipation of negroes, when various enthufiatts ded ; 
ciarcd a refolution of abftaming from cane fugar. Betonica and leg qu 
tula, are Loth long articles, and enumerate various qualities of }he@ 
plants in gueflion, “without te king notice of any thing ufeful. Be : 
the Turkifh governor, ten years ago would have been an article ¢ 
fome information, but now every ove Knows much more of that cla! 
of officers than the Cyclopedilt ftates through all his detail. Bibig 
the book of tacred writings contains a long account of that work, ang 
includes the evidences external and interna! of the truth of the Chril 
tian religi on. This i an article that has evidently coft a great deal 
labour ; and it compiles the moft impertant heads of what was know! 
to every Chrithan {¢ hola ir. It includes the various editions that hav@jm 
been publifhcd fince the revival of learning. Though we obferved tha the 
Bible is a long article, we do not mean that it is too long for its iM@R ar: 
portance ; and we have no objection to the obfervations on the groum@® cir 


ef truth, although we think it mi ight haye been poffible to have trea 
CHE the 








Bible is not the longeit article in B. The Scriptures, which contain 
directions for temporal and ecernal happinefs, do not occupy fo much 
fpace as that which is allowed for reciting the leflons of a drill 
ferjeant. 

Bidens, a plant, is detailed with the ufual botanical particularity ; 
and Bignomia, another plant, with {till more circumttanual prolixity. 
Bile, the human frame, comprehends the common-place remarks 

© upon that fubject. Bx/, in commerce and law, contains an accurate 
A account of that fpecics of f- curity, and the procetlc ssuponit. Lilli- 
La ards, prefent the object, principles, details, and rules of that game, 
extracted very probably trom Hoyle ; if he treat of that paftime which 
© we do not now recolle&t.  Bidasfort, Billi ingjgate, and various other 
i places in England, are inferted as geograph sical articles, and may con- 
> tain information to thofe who have no accefs to a common Gazetteer, 
© or Paterfon’s Road Book. ‘The article on the general fubject Biogra- 
hy, is fo vague and defultory, and manifelts fuch a grois ignorance 
© of that clafs of c m politi on, that we are not furprifed the particular 
© {pecimens which we bave noticed, and many others are fo totally in- 
‘e® adequate to their fubjects. With B, I, O, ends this part of the Cy- 
‘ clopedia. We underttand another ali be fpeedily publifhed, and we 
| ‘hall as foon as poffible poflets our readers of its fubitance and merits. 
There is one circumftance in its favour, which is, that it is extremely 
rime y unprobable it will be worfe than the prefent, and it may be better. 
whet) On re viling what we have written, we are led to entertain a faiut 
Ven ifea that the Cyclopedia has undergone jome little improve: nent, 
ye the) Sill, however, jattice compels us reluctantly to acknowledge that the 
as the’ chan wes tor the better are by no means material. Hitherto the Cyclo- 
uthof pedia of this Dr. Abroham Rees, isa very forry work ; and asa forry 
rere work upon a very large fcale, we make no doubt but the national 
{tage judgment, when fully ard imp artially exerted, will treat the attempt 
He Sas itdeferves. If any man, or fet of men, undertake a work that re- 
Pguires genius and philofophy, and endeavour to pafs it on the world as 
an fuch, when it is totally deftitute of genius and philofophy, fuch a 

Bog work is a grofs and flagrant imp sition upon the public. The Cyc lopze- 
icle @@ dia profefies ro contilt of the aits and {ciences ; and of courfe to deliver 
t cla fenfe, truth, and valuable truth, but actually as a whole, and in the 
Bibi aguregate of its parts, does not deliver fenfe and valuable truth, but 
k, ao@Peither nonfenfical abfurdity or trivial truifm. Seven voluminous 
Chri quartos have already demonttrated, that Dr. Rees and his auxiliaries 
Jeal@@ have not talents and kearning for executing the arduous work which 
OWES they have undertaken ; that Dr. R.es and his retainers profefs to com- 
t have municate to others a great variety cf fubjeéts which they do not know 
od that themfelves - ; and that fuch a le oie and affi{tants are prefui. ptuoufly 
its um arrogant in profeffing to inftru& Brtifh gendemen and fcholars in the 
rrOummme Circle of the arts and | {ciences. 





trea We have heard of various complaints made by profefled friends of 
GB the proprietors and conductors, concerning the ftri€tures of the Anti- 
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ed the fame fubject without degenerating into tritenefs. We believe 
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jacobin onthis their project. We have alfo heard it argued, that 
arge fums of money have been funk upon the compilation; and that 
our criticifm muft greatly ob{truct the returns. ‘To this we anfwer, 
that opr bufinefs is to confider the fenfe, learning, piety, wifdom, 
and virtue, of a literary work, and to give judgment accordingly. We 
will not praife, nor even pafs without cenfure, articles at once igno- 
rant, weak, and mifchievous, becaufe fome bookfellers may have been 
| mifguided to purchafe them as learned, able, and beneficial. If they 
Aah chufe to pay a large price for execrable or contemptible wares, that is 
baat their bufinefs, not ours. Befides, wereally think we render a mucli 
_. more effential fervice to the proprietors, by pointing out the incompe- 
i tence of the execution, which they, perhaps, not being literary men, 
may not difcover themfelves. _ Carried on as it is at prefent, the wark, 
they may depend upon it, will not, and CANNOT fland. The candour 
and undefigniog opennefsof Englifhmen will tor atime admit im- 
pofture, but the acutenefs and difcernment of Englifhmen fail not to 
detect impofture before it has reigned long. Really withing fo well to 
| the proprietors, as to be forry if they perfift in being deluded, we re- 
a es commend to them to saint fome able and impartial judges, who 
it have no conneétion with any of their fet of Cyclopzxdian labourers, 

| and to form their opinion according to the refult. We will venture to 
; affirm, that no man eminent for asl learning, and critical powers, 
Le and having no correfpondence with Dr. Rees, and his coadjutors, will 
hefitate to declare, that condu&ted, and executed as the Cyclopzxdia | 
now is, it neither will ftand, nor deferves to ftand, 

Before we conclude, we fhall make one obfervation, which we truf 
is not foreign to the interefts of general literature ; and which, per- 
haps, may not be irrelevant to the prefent cafe. There are about Lon- 
don great numbers of writing drudges, without geaius or learning, 
who pay humble homage to bookfellers in hopes ot jobs. They nef- 
tle about their fhops, ftudy their humours and tempers, act the part 
of dependents on patrons. They bow, they fawn, and they {neak, 
Thereby they infinuate themfelves into various concerns in literar 
manufacture, and increafe the multitude of book-makers. Men of ge 
nius will not condefcend to pay fubmiffive obfequioufnefs. Back/el- 
ders may be affured that whoever cringes to //emmuft be aman of juch 
low qualifications as will not anfwer their purpofe in any original un- 
a . A ftriking inftance has lately occurred of booktellers of 

reat eminence, whofe principal lofles arofe from their being duped 
y flattering fycophants of very ordinary capacity and acquirements to 
publifh many and voluminous works of the bookmaking kind. Ne 
bookfeller will long maintain refpeétability, or long fecure fuccels, 
whofe literary undertakers are chiefly of the inferior compiling and 











bookmanufacturing clafs. , 
Ht ‘  P.8.—Since the greater part of this article was printed, we have 
lite heard that the proprietors, or perfons connected either with them or 
in their conductors, have charged our Review of their Cyclopzdia with } 
injuftice and malignity, and imputed our criticifm to mean and un- . 
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worthy motives. While we are confcious that we deliver judgment 
according to fact and evidence, we muft confole ourfelves under the 
bitternefs of angry «uthors, ‘The galled horfe will wince, but to de- 
fcend to plain language, we deny that there is a fingle ftri€ture in that 
review which is not jultified by the work that it confiders, We chal- 
lenge any perfon interefted in the Cyclopedia to point out a fingle in- 
ftance wherein we have beftowed cenfure without grounds, or beyond 
juft grounds. To refrefh their memories we repeat: our aflertion, 
“‘ that in the grand departments of biography, hiftory, logic, metaphyfics, the- 
ology, ethics, and polstics 5 in whatever belongs tothe powers of the human 
underflanding, and the affections of the human heart, the relations, du» 
ties, and conduct of inteiligent and foctal beings, the Cyclopedia totally 
fails;” as we could prove, aiticle by.article, to the fatistaction of any 
competent and impartial judge. The proprietors and conductors of 
the Cyclopzedia proicfs their work to exhibit the whole circle of arts 
and {ciences. We aflert, that in all the moft important arts and {cie 
ences they have failed, and demonttrated themfelves unfit for their 
tafk. e refer to the work itfelf, as the ground of our judgment. 
Will they dare to meet us upon that ground ? \t they conceive themfelves 
prepared to cont:overt our criticifm, they will make the attempt. If 
they are confcious that our criticifm is juft, they will flink from fare 
ther difcuifion ; and fince they cannot invalidate proof, content them- 
felves with pouring out anger, becaufe they are difcovered and expo= 
fed. They have publifhed their book, and we have publifhed our 
opinion of that book, and ftated the grounds of that opinion. The — 


_ matter is now before the public, which will judge fairly and impar- 


lly according to the evivence. 


Obfervations on the Climate of Ireland, and Refearches concerning its 
nature from very early periods to ihe prefent time, with thoughts on 
gine branches of Rural Economy, particularly recommended in an 
addrefs ta thelnhabitants and Friends of that Country.—To which 
are prefixed Preliminary confiderations, on the Structure and funétions 
of Plants.—On the Analocy between the vegetable and animal Syf- 
tems,—On the general fiate of Wb oads and Plantations in Ireland, 
in ancient and moderu tii es.—~-Un the peculiar circumflances denoting 
her Linsn-Manufadiure ibroughout a feries of ages.---And on the 
utility of the co-operation of Art and Science in every work wherein 
their joint labours ave required. Dedicated to P hilrp Earl Hardwicke, 
Lord Lieut. of Irland, ce. By William Patterfon, M. D, 
Member of the Royal Irfh Academy, &c. &c. 8vo. Pp. 326. 
Gilbert and Hodges, Dublin, 1804. 


E cannot but cordially approve of every effort to improve the 

ftate of Ireland, which even in comparifon ranks fo low; 

and {till more fo when we confider its fuperior cxpability from the 
local and phyfical advantages attending it for the higheft promotion, 
titier of Acriculture, Manufacture, or Commerce: and therefore 
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54 
ere onthis their project. We have alfo heard it argued, that 
ge fums of moncy have been funk upon the compilation ; and that 
our criticifm muft greatly obftruct the returns. To this we anfwer, 
that oyr bufinefs is to confider the fenfe, learning, piety, wifdom, 
and virtue, of a literary work, and to give judgment accordingly. We 
will not praife, nor even pafs without cenfure, articles at once igno- 
rant, weak, and mifchievous, becaufe fome bookfellers may have been 
mi(guided to purchafe them as learned, able, and beneficial. If they 
chufe to pay a large price for execrable or contemptible wares, that is 
their bufinefs, not ours. Befides, wereally think we render a mucli 
more effential fervice to the proprietors, by pointing out the incompe- 
tence of the execution, which they, perhaps, not being literary men, 
may not difcover themfelves. Carried on as it is at prefent, the wark, 
they may depend upon it, zvill not, and CANNOT fland. The candour 
and undefigning opennefsof Englifhmen will tor a time admit im- 
pofture, but the acutenefs and difcernment of Englifhmen fail not to 
detect impofture before it has reigned long. Really withing fo well to 
the proprietors, as to be wad if they perfift in being deluded, we re- 
commend to them to confult fome able and impartial judges, who 
have no connection with any of their fet of Cyclopxdian labourers, 
and to form their opinion according to the refult. We will venture to 
affirm, that no man eminent for talents, learning, and critical powers, 
and having no correfpondence with Dr. Rees, and his coadjutors, will 
hefitate to declare, that condudted, and executed as the Cyclopzxdia | 
now is, it neither will ftand, nor deferves to ftand, 

Before we conclude, we fhall make one obfervation, whith we tru¢ 
is not foreign to the interefts of general literature ; and which, per- 
haps, may not be irrelevant to the prefent cafe. ‘There are about Lon- 
don great numbers of writing drudges, without geaius or learning, 
who pay humble homage to bookfellers in hopes ot jobs. They nef- 
tle about their fhops, ftudy their humours and tempers, act the part 
of dependents on patrons. They bow, they fawn, and they {neak, 
Thereby they infinuate themfelves into various concerns in literar 
manufacture, and increafe the multitude of book-makers. Men of ge 
nius will not condefcend to pay fubmiffive obfequioufiels. Bock/el- 
ders may be affured that whoever cringes to //emmuft be aman of {uch 
low qualifications as will not anfwer their purpofe in any original un- 
dutaking, A ftriking inftance has lately occurred of book&lers of 

reat eminence, whofe principal loffes arofe from their being duped 
y flattering fycophants of very ordinary capacity and acqu:rements to 
publifh many and voluminous works of the bookmaking kind. No 
bookfeller will long maintain refpeétability, or long fecure fuccels, 
whofe literary undertakers are chiefly of the inferior compiling and 


bookmanufaturing clafs. 


P.§.—Since the greater part of this article was printed, we have 
heard that the proprietors, or perfons connected either with them or 
their conductors, have charged our Review of their Cyclopedia with 
injuftice and malignity, and imputed our criticifm to mean and un- 
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we worthy motives. While we are confcious that we deliver judgment 
* according to fact and evidence, we muft confole ourfelves under the 
Ts bitternefs of angry «uthors. ‘The galled horfe will wince, but to de- 
ri fcend to plain language, we deny that there is a fingle ftriture in that 
. review which is not jultified by the work that it confiders, We chal- 
t Jenge any perfon interefted in the Cyclopedia to point out a fingle in- 
a. ftance wherein we have beftowed cenfure without grounds, or beyond 
7 jut grounds. To refrefh their memories we repeat our aflertion, 
*¥ “¢ that in the grand departments of biography, hiftory, logic, metaphyfics, the- 
li ology, ethics, and pol:tics 5 in whatever belongs to the powers of the human 
a5 underfianding, and the affcétions of the human heart, the relations, du» 
ties, and conduc? of inteiligent and focial beings, the Cyclopedia totally 
’ fails; as we could prove, aiticle by.article, to the fatistaction of any 
ug competent and impartial judge. The proprietors and conduétors of 
i! the Cyclopedia proiefs their work to exhibit the whole circle of arts 
12 and {ciences. We aflert, that in all the moft important arts and fcie 
to ences they have failed, and demonttrated themfelves unfit for their 
wi: tatk. e refer to the work itfelf, as the ground of our judgment. 
a: Will they dare to meet us upon thet ground ? Uf they conceive themfelves 
ie prepared to controvert our criticifm, they will make the attempt. If 
” they are confcious that our criticifm is juft, they will flink from fare 
rt ther difcuifion ; and fince they cannot invalidate proof, content them- 
felves with pouring out anger, becaufe they are difcovered and expos 


at fed. They have publifhed their book, and we have publifhed our 
opinion of that book, and ftated the grounds of that opinion. The © 


t _ matter is now before the public, which will judge fairly and impar- 
* ually according to the evivence. 

‘_" 

f. Obfervations on the Climate of Ireland, and Refearches concerning its 
rt nature from very early periods to ihe prefent time, with thoughts on 
kK, foine branches of Rural Economy, particularly recommended in an 
addrefs to thelnbabitants and friends of that Country.—To which 
| are prefixed Preliminary confiderctions, on the Structure and funétions 
}. of Plants.—On the Analocy between the vegetable and animal Syf- 
h tems.—On the general fiate of oads and Plantations in Ireland, 
* in ancient and modern times.—On the peculiar circumflances denoting 
of ber Linan-Manufadiure throughout a fertes of ages.---And on the 
d utility of the co-operation of Art and Science in every wor k wherein 
oO their joint labours ave reguired. Dedicated to Philip Earl Hardwicke, 
0 Lord Lieut. of Irland, Se. By William Patterfon, M. D, 
. Member of the Royal Irth Academy, &c. &c. 8vo. Pr. 326. 
d Gilbert and Hodges, Dublin. 1804. 


E cannot but cordially approve of every effort to improve the 
. -ftate of Ireland, which even in comparifon ranks fo lows 
r and ftill more fo when we confider its fuperior capability from the 
: local and phyfical advantages attending it for the higheft promotion, 
‘ tither of Acriculture, Manufa€ture, or Commerce: and therefore 
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whatever may be the intrinfic merit of the work before us, we regard 
it asa laudable defign, and as entitling the Author to the thanks of the 
United Kingdom, but more particularly of the Irifh Nation. 

The plan of this work although rather fingular, is not lefs eligible. 
Its Preliminary Confiderations, on Meteorology or the fcience of the 
Atmofphere, together with the anatomy of the vegetable world, its 
fources and dependancies, form a datum for our general government 
in rural economy, from analogical dedu€tions, as to what applications 
are beft adapted to particular ftruéture, climate, and foil. 

The Doétor commences his book rather as an eulogift, on the 
importance and advantages of the fcience of Meteorology, by faying 


that, 


“ Meteorology, or the principles on which the properties of the Atmo- 
fphere are unfolded and taught, is exalted into a {cience, and ftands high 
in the {cale of genuine philofophy. So it ought, fince it is certainly appli- 
cable to ufeful purpofes in life, the teft by which the value of every branch 
of fcience fhould be tried. It is a branch indeed, which furnifhes objeéts 
of the moft interefting refleétion, whether we confider it in ref} to 
utility, or to the curious and fublime fpe€tacles with which it abounds.” 

« By the temperament of that great agent of nature, the atmofphere, 
the traveller endeavours to regulate his motions, and the farmer his labour ; 
by it are modified health and difeafe; by it plenty, or famine, is dif- 
penfed; and by it, millions are furnifhed with the moft effential treafures, 
the prime neceffaries of life. Meteorology is the pureft {cience of nature ; it 
is the obfervation of the phenomena with which we are furrounded; it is 
the contemplation of the agency of the elements; an agency, which per- 
forms all the wonders in the theatre of creation ; an agency, by which the 
grand iyitem of the world is fupported and preferved.” 


The Doétor then proceeds to animadvert on the attributed unfoli- 
dity of Meteorological purfuits, by combating thofe popular, and, 
in many inftances, groundlefs objections, which are raifed againtt it ; 
and then draws up a fair eftimate of its real utility, particularly as 
applicable to the purpofes of vegetation. He then purfues the fubject 
of his fecond fection ; the f{tru€ture of plants and the funions of 
their feveral parts; in which is difcovered confiderable refearch at 
leaft in the works of the various philofophers, who have wriiten on 
this branch of natural hiftory ; the more prominent of which are 
M. Mirbel, member of the national inftitute of France, together 
with our countrymen Fordyce and Darwin, but the Doétor has 
added to the hints received from thefe gentlemen a fequence of 
laborious pra@tical obfervations, 

On the anatomical ftructure of. plants the Doétor obvioufly pre- 
fers the fyftem of M Mirbel; which as much as poflible goes to 
eftablifth an analogy in the functions of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms: for where the minutene(s of the parts eludes the poffibility 
of accurate obfervation, and the evidence of faé&t is wanting te 
eftablifh demonftrative conclufions, M. Mirbel is not unfrequently 
hypothetical and anomalous in his reafonings in favour of this 


doctrine. 
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doétrine. The impartance of the glandular fyftem in the economy 
of animals has been long fince obferved, from the elaborate and 
neceflary fecretions which are peculiarly adapted to its functions; but 
its appolitenefs may arife from the peculiar ftructure of animals, and 
the nature and comparative denfity of the matter fecreted. What we 
here mean is, that we fee no neceflity why nature fhould adopta 
common medium to produce effe&s differing fo much in degree. 
The fucculent parts of animals and vegetables differ very widely, 
though not effentially: from the comparative rapidity and denfity of 
animal fecretions to vegetable, may be inferred the neceffity of the 
landulous funétions in the former, while from the fubtility and immo- 
bility of the vegetable juices, the neceflary fecretions may be carried on 
through a different and more appropriate ftructure of the parts, and 
more coincident to the intended effe&t. We are oppofed to this 
prefumed analogy, when built on hypothefis only ; not merely as it 
favours of that French philofophy which has been fo deftruétive of 
the eftablifhed moral fyftems of the world, but becaufe it appears to 
us oppofed to the economy of nature.---This predilection of M. 
Mirbel and of the author is abfervable in the following paflage. 


“ Though glands are not perceptible in vegetables, M. Mirbel thinks that 
they may be fuppofed to exiit in the membranes, as fap is fecured and 
elaborated in them.” . 


« It is not improbable that the darkith wreaths, which furround thé 
orifices of the large tubes are of a glandulous nature, &c.” 


But the Doétor’s propenfity in favour of this fyftem of M. Mirbel’s 
is more obfervable in the following paflage; though manilefted. under 
a confiderable cloud of diffidence. 


“« Whether plants have nerves aud mufcles, whether they are endowed 
with fenfation, volition, and aflociation of motion, I thall not pretend ta 
determine; but from the vafious motory impulfes, exhibited by peculiar 
parts of vegetables, it is certain that they poiiels an inherent power of 
action, which for want of a better appellation I thall here denominate 
irritability. This faculty has been confidered by fome philofuphers as refiding 
in a nervous influence, refembling what takes place in the mufCular and 
other motions of animals, and thence termed true irritability ; wihiltt others 
explain the mobility of vegetables on mechanical principles, denying that 
they inherit any fort of {pirit of animation.” 


It has been fully eftablifhed. we conceive, that the various motory 
impulfes of vegetables are extraneaus, and entirely under the influence 
of phyfical agents, without any power of fenfation, affociation, and 
volition; and that the modes or form and extent of ihe motion is 
determined by the peculiar ftructure of the plant, and the quantity 
of phyiical impulfe brougit jn contact. The contrary is the fa& in 
animals; the aflociation of fenfation and volition impels them to 
action; and the degree of irritability and mufcular power its ex- 
tent. Butin confirmation of our general reafoning, we will pafs on 
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to notice the numerous experiments of Pefchier, which the Doctor 
with a candour that is obfervable throughout his work, has inferted 


in oppofition to the foregoing fyftem. ane 
_ On the other hand Pefchier made feveral experiments to afcertain 
whether this opinion was well fourded ; but to him it never appeared that 
oxygen produced any effect on thole plants. He afterward examined whether 
thefe movements of thole plants, viz. the fenfitive, are owing. to real in ttadi- 
lity like that of animals; the numerous experiments, which he made on this 
fubje@, gave him reafon to conclude that no real irritability could be 
alcribed to thole plants, and that all the movements they experience, by 
the fimple touch or otherwile, are merely mechanjcal; and in fa@, trom 
modern {kilk and acutenels, it has not been difcovered that plants have 
either nerves, or mulcles, or any organs analogous to thofe; which in 
animals appear to be the ieat of irritability.” nt 


The Doétor further obferves refpecting thofe afcribed funions of 
plants, that 


« Lamark endeavours to explain this property by obferving, that in 
the articulation of plants, and in certain parts of them, particular veficles 


exift which, elpecially in warm weather, become filled with elaflic and 


very lubtile excretory vapours, Thefe vapours, which are to a certain 
degree accumulated and retained in the vefic!es, fwell them out, and make 
them produce an extention in aij the moveable parts where they are fituated ; 
but, on the leaft fhock or agitation, the elattic or fubtile vapours which fill 
thete veticies, efcape, and are exhaled into the atmofphere. The veticles 
being thus emptied fhrink, and the vegetable part, which is not prelerved 
in its extended ftate, fhrinks alfo, and falls back into the articulation where 
the velicles were placed. Soon after which the veficies become filled again, 
though in an infenfible manner, and {till produce an extenfion of the leaf- 
ftalk or petiole, which a caule like the preceding might deftroy.” 


Indeed we are decidedly of opinion, that the apparent irritability of 
ants is to be afcribed only to their organization and to the influence 
of phyfical agency ; as is the cafe in the fenfitive plant when touched 
with the finger: the fudden difengagement of the electric fluid which 
is produced when put in equilibrium, fully accounts for the inftanta- 
neous motion of its parts. This is further confirmed, by objferv- 
ing, that if a plant is touched by 4 body which is not proper to 
tran{mit the eleGric fluid, this movement will not take place. Light 
inverfely produces the fame effect on the plant as the contaét of the 
finger, by reafon of the electricity that is demonftrated to exift in 
that agent ; and hence is accounted for the clofing up in the evening 
of certain parts of plants, efpecially the leguminous families. In 
fhort, we are confirmed in the opinion, that the various phenomena 
which they exhibit are produced by the agency, of light, heat, «is, 
electricity and moifture on the bafis of the gafeous fluids contained in 
the juices of plants; and that the modification of thofe phenomena 
is reguiated principally by their re{pective organization.. | 
e fhall now purfue the Do@tor in his obfervations on the nutri- 
mental economy of vegetation ; which we conceive fufficiently elaborate 


in their difquifitions, and not lefs ingenious in their conclufions, After 
Stating 
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ftating what earths and accompaniments a plant will grow in, fuch 
as the filiceous and argillaceous, &c. under all the various circum- 
ftances of texture and incidents to which it may be fubmitted, he 
fays, 

« But it will’ grow better in a rich foil. There is therefore in a rich 
foil, fomething independant of texture, or the retention of water, which 
contributes to the flourithing of plants ; and what that nutritive fomething 
is, may be deduced froin the following obfervations.” 

« The food of young vegetables is derived from the produion of 
fugar by germination. ‘he embryon plant in the feed or fruit is fyrround- 
ed, with faccharine, mucilaginous, and oily materials, which it abforbs 
and converts into nutriment: while the embryon buds of deciduous trees, 


which ts another infantine {tate of vegetables, are fupplied with faccharine 


and mucilaginons juice, prepared for them at the time of their produétion, 
and depofited in the roots or fap-wood of their parent tree; for example, 
in the vine, maple, and birch. This faccharine matter is foluble and 
mifcib'e in the water of the furrounding earth, in the tubfequent {pring 
and is forcibly abforbed by their root veilels, expanding their nafceune 
foliage.” 

« The food of adult plants is derived from the fpontaneous decompoé- 
tion of vegetables and animal bodies, or from air and water alone. The 
elementary matter called oxygen, combined with heat conftitutes that part 
of the atmofphere, which is perpetually neceflary to vegetable refpiration, 


or that function denominated refpiration, from its being efientially contrilgu- 


tive to vegetable life. Oxygen alfo forms a greater part of that water, 
which compofes a principal portion of the organization of plants.” 

“ Tie agency of water, in the procefs of vegetation has never been 
doubted, though the manner in which it as was not diftin@ly known, 
until within thele few years pail. Befides being the vehicle for diftributing 
the nutritious parts throughout the ftructure of plants, water forms a 
coniiituent part of them all.” 


This zyftem of the nutrimental economy of plants, though not 
originating with the door, having been before fupported and even 
demonftrated by the fuperior acumen of modern phiiofophy, is never- 
thelefs creditable to him in adopting it. The object of his book is 
not to eftablifh elementary fyflems fo much as to zpply the moft 
obvious of them to the ufeful purpofes of practice in rural economy. 
He proceeds to explain the particular powers and departments: of thefe 
elements and their operations in the vegetable world agreeable to the 
known Jaws.of nature, and their confequent refults under the various 
circumftances of fpecific and appropriate combination, . 

The Do&or proceeds to obferve what earth, as the bafis of a rich 
foil, is mott conducive to vegetable nutriment ; aad determines, for the 
moft obvious reatons, on the caleareous, Afier ftating that animal 
and vesetable fubftances when burnt without acces of air, leave a 
confiderable refiduum of charcoal or oxyd of ‘carbon; he goes on to 
prove that calcareous earth is impregnated with this principle, aad 
therefore infers its fuperiority over other earths for the purpofes of 
vegetation, 
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The importance of the carbonic {ub{tance or coa!, to the nourifhment 
of all vegetables, will be {till more evident when we confider, that it is 
one of the primaeval principles of our globe; for it is found in carbonic 
acid gas, of which it confiitutes above a fourth part; and this gas exilis in 
lime-ttones and other fubffances which date from the firft origin of things.” 

“ Jn illuftration of this doétrine, we may oblerve, that Sauflure found 
that plants growing in a calcareous foil, contain lefs water than thofe in a 

ranite foil, and that charcoal was more abundant in the former than the 
atter; and that a fimilar difference takes place with refpect to calcareous 
matter in the allies of vegetables produced from thofle foils. Hence he 
infers, that a foil has an influence on vegetables, independant of its power 
to retain water; and that in point of folidity, the wood of calcareous 
countries is preferable to that of granitic countries.” } 


But we cannot help obferving here, that the texture or organiza- 
tion of the foil has confiderable influence on the growth of vegetables, 
but more particularly on the herbaceous fpecies: the comparative 
delicacy of their ftructure to the ligneous, renders them more fufcep- 
tible of every variation whether mechanical or chemical; and there- 
fore it is of confiderable importance in rural economy to attead to 
this point. It is well known that bodies fubmitted to fulution in 
chemical folvents, confiderably accelerate or retard their decompofi- 
tion, according to their organization, texture and quantity of furface 
expofed, independant of the degree of chemical affinity exifting 
between them: and as the calcareous in fome ftates is the moft 
foluble of all the earths, and from calcination is reduced to the molt 
finely difleminating powder, it necetlarily produces an alteration in 
the mechanical contaét of the original foil, befides what is effected 
by its chemical fun@ions. Reafoning from analogy we conceive that 
top much or too little vegetable nutriment may be generated for the 
organi¢ functions of the plant; either of which is equally unpro- 
ductive of vegetable health, according to the mechanical ftatz of the 
foil; and. certainly as it refpects the latter where profufion is ¢ffected 
it is an unneceflary exhauftion of its chemical functions. Hence we 
have frequently heard the farmer, in thofe parts where the accefs to 
lime is eafy, complain of the failure of his crops; by fome of the 
modern experimentalifts, without attending to the mechanical con- 
tact of the foil, it is attributed to its being faturated with the 
calcareous principles, while others conceive that the foil is made 
**too light” by the frequent ufe of it. We are induced to think 
with the latter, and that it principally arifes from the foil being too 
much divided in its parts; this may be corrected where it is of 
fufficient depth by ploughing up a portion of the unwrought fubftra- 
tum, which from the tenacity of its parts will effect an appropriate 
organization for the purpofe to which it is intended to be applied ; 
or where the foil is not of fufficient depth it may be corrected by a 
ftif loam or clay ; and where thefe are not to be conveniently pro- 
cured we know of ne other alternative but that of laying it down for 


pafture- which will enable it to recover a proper denfity : but in all, 
or 
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cr either of thefe remedies, refpeét muft be had to the climate, and 
the firuation of the furface, as the degree of heat and moifture has 
confiderable effect on the procefs of vegetation, and alfo to the na- 
ture and ftru€ture of the p'ant which it is intended to receive. We 
could eafily {well our obfervations on this head, far beyond our ap- 
pointed limits, in proof of what has been advanced ; but it muft fuf- 
tice to eftablifh the principle generally. 

The Doétor afterward goes on to define, the minor principles of 
vegetation, and to fpeak of thofe bodies which more partially con- 
ftitute a part of vegetable nutriment; but they have already been nos 
ticed by Fordyce, Darwin, and others, as well as by many philofo- 
phers on the Continent. 

We fhall now attend our author through his third Seétion of Pre- 
liminary Confiderations ; which in faét is a treatife on the impor- 
tance of meteorology, in the phifiology of nature, as applicable to 
the practical purpotes of life; on which_we think him rather too 
fanguine; for though we fhould highly approve of fuch an inftitu- 
tion as he propofes, wg cannot flatter ourfelves with fuch extenfive 
and beneficial refults as he conceives would arife out of it. Coin- 
ciding with the views of the ingenious Dr. Woodboufe in this in- 
ftance, he quotes from him the following obfervations : 


« Tt has always imprefled me with fomething bordering on wonder, that 
during six and twenty centuries, wherein the memory and learning of mankind 
have . exercifed, there has not been found one Secretary of Nature fuf- 
ficiently inftruéted to give us a complete hiftory of the various meteoric phe- 
nomena, with an entire and connetted chain of caufes; and although much 
(many) of the operations going forward in the atmotphere, may have fome 
links that have efcaped the moft inquilitive eve, and others though feen may 
not be fully underftood, fliil we ought not to be difcouraged. Thefe de- 
tached links will one day be united, and form a part of the great chain of 
natural caufes, adding {till fronger proofs of that unity of defign whch 
pervades the great Temete or Narure !—* He is even of opinion, that 
fome future Franklin, may do with accumulated facts in meteorology, what 
Newton did with thole colleéted by Kepler and Galileo, and therewith form 
a fyftem which may teach man to bridle the winds themfelves, and render 
them farther fubfervient to human ules.” 


In {peaking of the precife nature of the inftitution already alluded 
to, the Doétor ftrengly recommends Ireland from its climate and 
local fituation as preferable to any other place for eflablifhing it. 


« T have elfewhere obferved, that Irelaid is naturally adapted, for an in- 
fiitution of the kind here propofed. It is placed in a fituation ftrikingly 
central between the old and the new world; its temperature as to heat and 
cold is remarkably moderate ; the higheft part of its turface is not more*han 
270 feet above the fea; and its loftieit mountains are low, compared with the 
elevation of thofe, in the regions eaft and weit of it. Thefe natural cfr- 
cumftances are fo manifeft and advantageous, that it were a pity that art, 
which is no more than the havdmaid of nature, fhould not do its duty, and 
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through negligence leave incomplete what its miftrefs had kindly pointed 
out for the benefit of the fervant.” 

« The molt appropriate name for this foundation feems to be, ‘ /ustitutes 
of, moral and physical Geagraphy ; “ for which thould be apponited a proief- 
for, whofe duty. it would be to give public leCtures, compriting as much of 
the ancient character of all countries, as could be afcertained, together 
with circumflances of every known region, as to climate, difeafes, cufloms, 
and products. A knowledge, nota bare but a competent knowledge, of 
thele fubjeéts, in.ay much as they minifier to the advance of fcience, and 
the culture of the liberal and ufe/ul arts, 1s important to the interefts of any 
community ; and in a tenfold degree is it effential to thofe of the united 
kingdom pf Great Br tain and Ireland, which, together with valuable {ci- 
ences and arts, fine lands, &c. within itfelf, has potleilions or commerce in 
every frequented country of the globe.” 


¢ 


Although it muft be admitted that Ircland poflcfles fuperior phy- 
fical advantages to England, for fuch an inftitution as is’ hee pro- 
pofed, from the equality of its furface, and even from the temperya- 
ture of the climate; yet we are of opinion that the metropol's of aa 
empire, particularly fuch a ove as Londov, would be better adapted 
to its general purpoles; being the central orbit on which the gesius 
and learning of the country move; the point of influx and reflux of 
foreigners from-every part of the earth; the refidence of the opulent 
theorift, as well as of the laborious practical philofopher; there 
would be an extent and facility of communication which Ireland could 
not propofe in any fituation. 

The obje& of the Door in his fourth Sc&ion of Preliminary 


Confiderations, is to enforce tle importance of agricultural purfuits — 


in general; but more particularly the neeeflity of our attention to 
ligneous productions, from the vaft confumption of wood in thefe 
countries for fhip-building, and other purpofes. In the commence- 
ment of this Section he advances what we think cannot be diffented 
from, viz. that 


“« Tt is unneceilary to employ any formal arguments to fhew what may be 
readily comprehended, by any one of moderate refle@tion; namely, that it 
is at once beneficial and pra@ticable to diminifh the quantity of imports for 
manufacture and home conlumption, by introducing or extending the cul- 
ture of various articles of native produce, which, in thele iflands, we are 
now content to derive from abroad. With this view we fhould a& on the 
fundamental principle, ‘ That the labours of the jlough fill the sail, and drive the 
thutile > from which it follows, that agriculture is the bafis on which to 
jound the fecurity of the ftate, and the pro!perity of the people.” 


He then proceeds to fhew the encreafing exhaultion of thofe coun- 
trics whence we derive our foreign fupplies, and the immenfe drainage 
of money that we experience from it. 


« At prefent both Great Britain and Ireland fuffer a confiderable drain 
of money to pay for timber which they receive from America, the North 
Sea, andthe Baltic. But thefe refources for the fupply of foreign timber 
begin to be exhautted, and confequently the article will not. only become 
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progreilively more fcarce, but the balance of trade will in thofe countries 
becoiwne proportionably heavier againit us.” 

« The eaflern part of the Anglo-American provinces are, here and there 
fo bare of trees, that the inhabitants at any diftance from the great rivers, 
already find wood to be an article of heavy expence.” 

« In Norway and Rutlia, tunber is much le(s eafily obtained, than it was 
a hundred years ago; becaute the foretts neareft to the harbours on the fea 
coaits, and the great rivers, have been gradually cut down for the conve- 
nience of exportation.” 


The Doétor afterward proceeds to obferve what he conceives was 
the original {tate of Ireland as to her woods; and fuppofes that, in 
the primitive ages, it was like other European countries covered with 
forefts: and therefore very tairly concludes, that the foil and clemate 
is congenial to ligneous produétions, notwithftanding its prefent {car- 
city, which he accounts for from feveral peculiar caufes ; although it 
appears that Ireland very early began to experience this fearcity, as 
evinced by the Brehon laws; which were particular and ftriét in fome 
claufes for promoting its prefervation. 

The fifth Seétion, contau:s a fummary hiftory of the early man- 
ners of the Irifh, particulariy as to drefs; and argues from the fimi- 
larity of its form, and the names of the different parts of the machi- 
nery ufed in the manufaéture of their linen, that it has been colo- 
nized by powerful bodies of peopie from Afia; who introduced it 
with them, together with the cultivation’ of the flax plant. Our li- 
mits do not admit of an analyfis of this fubjei; but although there 
may be fome probability attached to the Dottov’s conciufions, from 
the analogy of many of the names of the different parts of the ma- 
chinery attached to the manufatture, as well as the fimilarity of drefs 
to the orientals; yet we conceive that the foi! of Ireland, confidered 
in conneétion with its moilture, as very congenial to the culture of 
the flax plant, is no {mall prefumption that 1 may be indigenous to 
that country; and as fuch might have been very early cultivated, 
and its produce manufatiured by the aboriginal’ inhabitants, as the 
acquifition of fo ufeful an art mult have been of the firft confe- 
quence, 

Se&tion the fixth, contains obfervations on the utility of the co- 
operation of art and fcience, in which we moft heartily acquiefce in 
all that the Doétor has advanced. We now come to the fecond 
grand divifion of his work, which he commences with a fynopfis of 
the weather in Ireland, for the vears 1801 and 1802, in tables regu- 
larly taken from obfervations on meteorological inftruments, fuch as 
the barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, and rain-gauge; the in. 
tention of which is to fhew the medium of the climate of that coun- 
try; to which are attached agricultural notices, fhewing the ftate o 
vegetation, &c. . 

In the fourth Seétion of .this chapter the author has given fome 
curfory remarks on the origin and nature of winds; and though lie 
has not advansed any thing new on the fubjeét, fill it thews, with 
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the other parts ‘of his book, that he has made confiderable refearch 
into the general laws of nature, a8 applying to the various and mul- 
titudinous phenomena which fhe exhibus: and as the grand or im- 
mediate caufe of thole cafual and regular aerial currents to whith the 
atinofphere is fubjecied, he obferves that, 


“ According to Lord Verulam, improved by Halley, the immediate 
caufe of the motions of the atmo!phere; or in other words, of the aerial 
currents we call winds, are the expanfion of air by heat, and the contrac- 
tion of it by cold. This may be exemplified by the familiar inftance of the 
tendency, which two maffes of air of different temperatures, and conie- 
quently different dentity, in two. contiguous rooms, will ever have to re- 
fiore their equilibrium through any communication between them; the 
heavier portion meving in the lower part from the colder to the” Warmer 
room, while the more rarified or lighter will proceed in a contrary direc- 
tion along the upper part; an intermediate {pace between thele two op- 
»0fite currents being left, where the denfity of the maffes of air being uni- 
Sori: they will of courfe remain quiefcent.” 

« In order to apply the fame principle to account: for various pheno- 
mena, which cannot be afcribed to what are a. icily denominated winds, it 
has been oblerved that this tendency in the ait, to refiore its equilibrium, 
will produce currents, not only horizontal or inclined, but alio perpen- 
dicular, both alcending and defcending, according as the rarefaction or con- 
denfation takes place in different firata of the atmo{phere.” 


In Chapter ITI. Se&ion I. on thie climate of Ireland, the Do&or 
takes notice of the popular opinion, refpeéting the change it has un- 
dergone ; and fays, 


« That the climate of Ireland has fuffered a confiderable change, almott 
within the memory of the prefent generation, is not only a popular opinion, 
but is adoéirine, held by intelligent and philofophical obfervers. We are 
told that the winters in this ifland have laid alide their ancient horrors, and 
frequently affume the mildnels of {pring; while fummer is reprefented as 
lels favourable than formerly, lefs genial in promoting vegetation, and lets 
vigorous in advancing to maturity the fruits of the earth.” 


To eftablifh which, we think with the Door, that no fatisfaftory 
evidence has been adduced to prove it: its advocates having chofen 
rather to decide from the uncertain and Jax documents of hiftorians, 
popular y sk aga. and probable prejudices, than to account for it 
trom phyfical caufes, which are the grand arbiters of natural phe- 
nomena, Hiftorians often write under the influence of national 
habits, and perfonal feelings; and their obfervations, efpecially on 
fuch a fubjeét, are to be taken in a comparative rather than in an ab- 
folute fenfe. As to what the climate was, we beg leave to afk, whe- 
ther any documents can be furnifhed to prove its comparative fe- 
cundity or fterility in the prefent to any former period ? And as to 
popular opinion on the 2 ips it is well known that a fhort feries of 
unufual temperature, which ‘may be effected by peculiar and cafual 
planetary .influences, is fufficient to govern the opinion of a gene- 


‘yation. We are decidedly with the Dogor in fentiment, that what- 
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ever the ¢limate and foil of Ireland has been capable of in remote 
. 9B ages, it is in the prefent ; and we are the more confirmed in it, from 
= BB the equality of the plane of its farface, and its comparative {mall ele- 
vation above the level of the fea; which neceffarily prevents the ca- 
fual removal of the foil from-floods, &c. which is not the cafe with 


1 many other countries. 

‘ In the fubfequent Seétion the Doétar has entered into a fhort difs 
» Pe fertation “ on the conftitution of the Atlantic ocean;” which we 
. Bthink both ingenious and circumftantial : he fays, that 

is « Exclufive of the undulation caufed by the winds, and that fwell known 


© Biby the name of the tides, the fea has a thud motion, or continual tendency 
T BB towards the weft.” 


On the caufe of the latter motion, we rather expe&ed the Doftor 
would have offered an opinion; but, as he has not, we fubmit the 
following as the probable one; namely, the diurnal motion of the 
rth being from weft to eaft, and its velocity to a certain degree ope- 
rating againtt the gravitation of the waters, may occafion their re- 
eflion in a contrary direétion ; and produce the current alluded to, 
his may be illuftrated by the familiar inflance of placing a globule 

mercury on a moveable plane, and by putting it in motion ina 
dire€t line up toa certain velocity, the globule will move on its fur. 
or Mace in an oppofite dire€tion ; and it may be farther accounted for on 
ne BBhe centrifugal tendency of the planetary fyftem, and the general laws 

f motion. Weare altogether of Ry with the Doétor in the fol- 
yt Mowing Seétion, that there is no reafon to conclude, that the wefterly 
n, inds are at prefent more frequent and boifterous than formerly, un- 
re (gels it could be proved that the velocity of the current of the fea has 
nd Bencreafed. 
as fm In the fourth and fifth Se&tions, are cited innumerable inftances of 
els Bhe healthy and thriving flate of igneous vegetation in Ireland, in 

pppofition to the too generally received opinion of picscnne 
ry (pee climate for {uch produétions ; together with fome ingenious \ob- 
en Qectvcuions on their management. 
ns, The fixth Seétion contains an account of the climate of Scotland, 
orway, Sweden, Ruffia, and Switzerland; together with the 
















sol rowth of trees in thefe countries: the objebt ot which is to infer 
nal @po™m their comparative flerility to Ireland, that the latter is confe- 
on quently more genial to vegetation, whether of the ligneous or of the 
ab- erbaceous {pecies. 

he- # “ Trees, itis well known, grow and arrive ata great fize in regions ine 
fe- Baeitely colder than the mott clevated and expofed diltri€ts in Ireland for 
sto BPample, in the bleak Highlands of Seotland, &c.” 

s of The Do€tor’s “* Addrefs to the Friends and Inhabitants of Ireland,” 
val HB rather an exhortatory difcourfe to the important purfuit of plantin 
ne- ducing the general capability of the country for toftering it. It 
ot fo contains fome very ingenious remarks on the friendly influence 
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of mountains on atmofpheric temperature ; and as the moft appro. 
priate to our limits, we fhall quote the following: 


«¢ Lofty mountains, e!pecially if their horizontal furface be not very ex- 
tenfive, do not warm the atmofphere in any confiderable meature ; yet that 
art of it which is in contaét even with the loftieft mountains, is warmer at 
leaf in winter, than air of the fame height over plains. The reafon of this 
is, that fuch immente mafles of earth and fiones, generally contain more 
heat than mere air; and the airin conta with them, being on that account 
fpecifically lighter than the more difiant air, this latter air of courfe moves 
towards the mountains, or the general current of the atmofphere flows to 
them with greater velocity; whence, clouds feem to be attraéted by 
them, and the winds are more commonly violent on high mountains than on 

ains.” 

« The air thusaccupulated on the fides of the mountains, is at length forced 
over their fummits; but in alcending to a greater height than that at which 
it was impregnated with vapour, it is cooled, and confequently depofits this 
vapour, which hereby forms mills on the fides of the mountain; and when 
the quantily of condenied vapour is copious, it warms the air to a confider 
able degree. Hence it is apparent that mountains, in as much as tempera 
ture is concerned, are noi tn their nature hoftile to vegetable life, when 
taken in general; and in particular with relation to the mountains of Ire 
land, whofe ‘ops are not chilled by durable fnows, we may. infer that the 
temperature of the air on them cannot be unfavourable to the growth of 
plants, whether of the ligneous or herbaceous kinds.” 




































The Do@or proceeds to a-Ivance a vartety of arguments in favow— | 
of planting, the grand objett of his book: fuch as the generation off ' 
foil from the deciduous foliage of the woods; the extraordinary 
expence of building from a f{carcity of timber; and the confequenm ' 
check to induftry, that arifes from it; together with many others ; 
which have a more private and individual relation. f 

Chapter 1V. Scétions firft, fecond, third, fourth, and fifth,. con ‘ 
tain obfervations on the economy of planting in gencral, fences andl «. 
fhelier; foil, fituation, feminary, and nurfery ; the various method@ yp, 
of planting, pruning, thinning, and felling: on which the authomm ¢ 
makes many ufeful and important remarks, proper to be obferved img - tt 
fuch purfuits ; but forall of which we refer our readers to the perufi 
of the book itfelf. cl 

In the fifth and laft chapter “ on the ftru€ture, utility, cultivation ;. 
and difeafe of the flax plant,” the Doétor has fully gone into e J 
important particular relative to this very valuable vegetable: it . 
ftru€ture is minutely defcribed, together with the moft genial foil fam 5. 
its produdtion, and the manner of cultivating it, as recommended t oa) 
the beft authorities. He has alfo defcribed the preparatory procell@y 
for the loom, as well as the fubfequent on Gating and laft of ne 
he has confiderably enlarged on the difeaie to which it is fubje€, Wwe 
led “ firing, or firing in the foot;” and offers fome very ingeniot ‘ 
ideas as to the probable caufe, and the beft means, of preventingi 
The Do&or, with great propriety, very urgently recommends the 
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domeftic culture of flax feed, to prevent the neceflity of its importa- 
tion; and very ably combats the feveral arguments that are brought 
againft it, by tacts, as well as {peculation. Hus principal obferva- 
tions on this head are founded on the importance of the linen manu- 
fatture; its dependence on foreign countries from the importation of 
the feed; and the immenfe annual drainage of money occaiioned by 
it. On its importance he cites the very refpeétable authority ot 
Mr. Prefton. 


« In whatever point of view we confider Ireland,” fays this ayrwnaie 
« it will appear that nature, her habits of indufiry, her particular circums 
ftances, her political relations, all concur in pointing out the linen manufac- 
ture as thé prime object of her exertions.” 

“ The primum, therefore, of a manufacture fo important to a nation, 
demands the mott ferious and unwearied attention, to put it ona produc- 
tive and fecure footing. The firit point deferving particular attention is the 
domeftic culture of flax feed.” 

« The annual import of this article into Ireland is eftimated at forty-five 
thoufand hogtheads; thirty-five thoufand from America, and ten thouland 
from Holland, Riga, and Memel. Taking the average price at 5!, a hog!= 
head, which is the loweft admiflible ca'culation, the impertation of fiax-feed 
will coft the nation annually the fum of 225,0001. fterling. But were the 
calculation to be made from an experienced maximum and minimum, the 
coft would be 100,@00!. more. For, in the year 1803, flax feed fold in 
Derry at the enormous price of 12 guineasa hogfhead, and rating the mini- 
mum at three guineas, the medium of the ten terms would be feven, which 
would produce a fum of 315,000 guineas. If to this we add the annual iofs 
by the carriage of money, as well as of people from Ireland to America, in- 
thole veffels that bring over the flax feed, which is chiefly done in American 
bottoms, the balance of trade, tegether with Marine education, will be found 
greatly againift us in this branch, and therefore calls loudly and imperioufly 
for the intervention of the ftate. It is true alate ftatute apparently reftrains 
the patlenger trade; but the reftriciions will be evaded, and the balance in 
each at leaft will continue againft us, becauje a wealthy defcription of yeo- 
manry {till will emigrate, until a more effectual bar be put inthe way. To 
the progres of this national difadvantage, perhaps no more powerful ob- 
fiacle could be oppofed than to cultivate at home our fowing flax-feed.” 


We have perufed this book with appropriate attention ; and con- 
clude our remarks by faying, that whether we confiderthe general ob- 
ject of it in a national point of view, or as relating to thofe indi- 
viduals who are more immediately interefled in its topics, it is of 
confiderable importance, and worthy of ferious ftudy: and although 
ats phifiological conteuts may have been furnifbed in great part to the 
author’s hand by other naturalifts, yet he difcovers a deep and gc- 
neral refearch into the laws of lature ; together with confiderable g°c- 
neralizing powers of mind, as well as induftry and ingenuity in the 
colleétion and arrangement of his- pra€iical obfervations. The lan- 
Guage, with fome exceptions, is elegant without verbofity, and terfe 
with a fuitable degree of ornament. In fine, whether we confider 
the work in a phitofophica}, pra€tical, or morab point of view, as 
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the effort of an individual to improve the condition of his ¢ountry, 
we are not backward to acknowledge, that it is equally creditable to 
the head and to the heart of the author. 


Barrow’s Travels in China. 
(Continued fiom fp. 346, Fol. XIX.) 


’ 

. 

. 

M°* BARROW’s fourth chapter contains fome juft remarks 

on the importance of the female character, in giving a tone c 

to the manners of a country; and on the accurate notions of the c 

degree of civilization in any nation to be deduced from the ftate and : 

condition of its women. Taking this for a fair criterion, China 
muft be ranked low indeed on the fcale of civilized countries. 


“ The Chinefe, if potlible, have impofed on their women a greater 
degree of humility and reftraint than the Greeks of old, or the Europeans 
in the dark ages. Not fatisfied with the phyfical deprivation of the ufe 
of their limbs, they have contrived, in order to keep them the more con- 
fined, to make it a moral crime for a woman to be feen abroad. If they 
fhould have occatien to vifit.a friend or relation, they muft be carried in a 
clo’e fedan chair: to walk would be the height of vulgarity. Even the 
country ladies, who may not pollefs the luxury of a chair, rather than 
walk, fuffer themfe!ves to be fometimes rolled about in a fort of covered 
wheelbarrow, ‘The wives and daughters, however, of the lower clafs 
are neither confined to the houfe, nor exempt from hard and flavi‘h labour, 
many being obliged to work with an infant upon their back, while the By 
hujband, in all probability, is gaming, or otherwife idling away his time. Bp. 
I have frequently feen women aiitting to drag a fort of light plough, and & hj 
the harrow. Niecuwhoff, in one of his prints, taken from Jrawhige fuppo- 
fed to be made in China, yokes, if I miftake not, a woman to the fame 
plough with an afs, Should this be the {@, the Chinefe are not Singular, m 
if we may credit the Natural Hiltorian of Antiquity*, who obferves, that 
to open the fertile fields of Byzacium in Africa, it was neceflary to wait lif 
until the rains had foaked in the grounds; “ alter which a little weakly #% ba 
« afs, and an old woman, attached to the fame yoke, were fufficient to he 
“ drag the plough through the foil,” fost imbres vili asclls, et a parte alterat@ th; 
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Jie 1 tu Vomeren trakente vidimus scm,” hit 
‘In the province of Kiaug-see nothing is more common than to fee aM oo 
woman drawing a kind of light plough, with a fingle handle, through the 

ground that has previoufly been prepared. The eafier tatk of direéting 
the machine is lett to the hufband, who, holding the plough with one hand, oa 
at the fame ime with the other catls the feeds into the drills. “me 
« The advantages which thofe women poffefs in a higher {phere of life, # '™ 

ifany, are not much to be envied. Even at home, in her own family, 4 
woman mutt neifher cat at the fame table, nor fit in the fame room an 
with her hufhand. And the mate children, at the age of nine or ten, aremm® gu 
entirely feparated from their fillers. Thus the feelings of affection, not thei tio: 
initinélive products of nature, but the offspring of frequent intercourfe andi hoy 
of a mutual communication of their little wants and pleafures, are nipped his 
in the very bud of dawning fentiment. A cold and ceremon:ous condud#® | 
mutt be obferved on all occafrons between the members of the fame family. pri 
eae ef 


* Plin. lib. xvie Cap. 21. 
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Barrow's Travels in Ghina. 69 


There is no common focus to attraét and concentrate the love and refpect 
of children for their parents. Each lives retired and apart from the other. 
The little incidents and adventures of the day, which furnith the converfa- 
tion among children of many a long winter’s evening, by a comfortable fire- 
fide, in our own country, are in China buried in fience. Boys, it is truc, 
fometimes mix together in {chools; but the ftiff and ceremonious behaviour, 
which conititutes no inconfiderable part of their education, throws a re- 
firaint-on all the little playful a€tions incident to their time of life, and 
rv eeren | fubdues all fpirit of aétivity and enterprize. A Chinele youth 
of the higher clafs is inanimate, formal, and inactive, conftantly endeavour- 
ing ¢o aflume the gravity of years. 

“ To beguile the many tedious and heavy hours, that muft unavoidably oc- 
cur to the fecluded females totally unqualified for mental purluits, the to- 
bacco-pipe is the ufual expedient. Every female, from the age of eight or 
nme years, wears, as an appendage to her drefs, a {mall filken purie or 
pocket to hold tobacco and a pipe, with the ule of which many of them 
are not unacquainted at this tender age. Some, indeed, are coniiantly em- 

loyed in working embroidery on filks, or in painting birds, infe@s, and 

owers on thin gauze. In the ladies’ apartments of the great houle in 
which we lived at Pekin, we ob‘erved foine very beautiful {pecimens of both 
Kinds in the pannels of the partitions; and I brought home a few articles 
which I underitand have been much admired: but the women, who employ’ 
their time in this manner, are generally the wives and daughters of tradel- 
men and artificers, who are ulually the weavers both of cotton and filks. I 
remember alking one of the great officers of the court, who wore a filken 
velt beautifully embroidered, if it was the work of his ladv; but the [up- 
Capes that his wife thould condefcend to ule her needle feemed to give 

im offence.” 


Wretched, indeed, is the ftate of thefe women, who, even in the 
moft effential ingredient of happinefs, have no choice of their own. 
For a Chinefe woman never fees the man who is to be her partner for 
lite until the day of her marriage, fhe being literally /o/d to her huf- 
band hy her parents. Of courfe he who bids higheit is fure to have 
her. Parental authority, indeed, is carried to fuch an excefs in China, 
that a father has unlimited authority over his fon, and can even fell 
him as a flave for any length of time. Polygamy is allowed in this 
country; but, from the great expence of living, 1s chiefly limited to 
the opulent. Women are debarred the pleafures of focial intercourfe ; 
and the meg are addiéted to the moft brutal and unnatural propenfi- 
ties. In fhort, the moral charaéter of the Chinefe is rated very low 
indeed, 

Thefe people though fond of feafting, are ftrangers to conviviality ; 
and they have a fingular mode of fhewing their hofpitality to their 
guefts. If any perfon invited is prevented from attending, the por- 
tion of the dinner meant for his ufe is fent in proceffion to his own 
houfe ! and it is very cuftomary to fend after each gueft the remains of 
his dinner. 

By a barbarous law, for which it is impoffible to account on any 
principle of juttice or policy, and which is produ@tive of dreadful 
effects ; if a wounded man be taken under the prote€tion of any hu» 
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mane perfon for the purpofe of recovery, fuch perfon, in the event of 
his death, is liable to be tricd for murder, and to be actually punifhed 
with death, unlefs he can prove how the wound was made, or that 
the party furvived it forty days, In confequence of this law, num- 
bers of perfons who meet with accidents, are left to perifh for want of 
affifance ! 

Our author confirms the account of preceding travellers refpecting 
the horrible practice of infanticide in China, which, though tolerated, 
is not, as has been afferted, fanctiened by the law. The filence of the 
Jawon a fubject fo wel\ calculatedto make it {peak with rigour and cffect, 
Mr. Barrow afcribes to the fame caufe which induced the great Athe- 
nian legiflator to provide no punifhment for parricide. An unwillingnefs 
to admit the poflibility of a crime fo contrary to nature. But when tact 
is daily oppofed to fuppofition, and thoufands of infants are thus inhu- 
manly deftroyed every year, it is high time for the interpofition of the 
law to punifh, if not to fupprefs it. The number of children that an- 
nually perifh by this means in the whole empire of China, is tupp fed 
to be about 18,000, of which one half are deftroyed in the capital, 
This unnatural cuitom is afciibed to the frequent occurrence of fa- 
mine, and the general prevalence of extreme poverty. But our author 
thinks, that the vaft expence of funerals in China, may induce pa- 
rents to lay their ftill-born children, or infants who die .a natural 
death, in the ftreets, knowing that they will be taken up by the po- 
lice, whofe carts make the circuic of the city at an early hour every 
mor‘ing for that purpofe, and that, if this be really the cafe, the num- 
ber of infanticides in Pekin may, by a moderate computation, be re- 
duced more than one half, 

Though the Chinefe are reprefented to be the moit timid eople oa 
the face of the earth, yet fuicide is very common among them, 
«¢ The government, indesd, fhould feem to hold out an encourage- 
ment to fuicide, by a very common practice of mitigating the fen- 
tence of death, in allowing the criminal to be his own executioner, 
The late viceroy of Canton, about two years ago, put an end to his 
life by fwallowing his flone {nufl-bottl:, which {tuck inthe cefopha- 

us, and he dicd in excrucia!tng egonies,”’ 

Of the amufements of the Cainele we have a detailed account: they 
appear to be moft puerile and contemptible, with the fingle exception of 
their fireworks, in which they certainly excel. “The following is a de- 
{cription of fome that wereexhibited before the Emperor, at the Court 
of Gehol, in Tartary, extracted from Lord Macartney’s Journal, 


“ Lat of all were the fireworks which, in fome narticulars, exceeded any’ 
thing of the Kind [ had ever feen. In grandeur, magnificence, and variety, 


they were, I own, inferior to the Chinete fireworks we had feen at Batavia, 
butinhnitely fuperior in point of novelty, neatnefs, and ingenuity of contri 
vance. One piece of machinery I greatly admired ; a green cheit of five 
feet (quare was hoified up by a pulley to the height of fifty or 1ixty feet from 
he ground; the bottom was fo contiructed as then fuddenly to fall out, and 
¢ way for twenty or thirty {trings of lanterns inclofed in the box to de- 
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feend from it, unfolding themtelves from ore another by degrees, fo as at 
lat to form a collection of at leatt 500, each having a light of a beautiful- 
ly coloured flame burning brichtly w-thin it. This devolution and deve- 
Jopement of lanterns (which appeared to me io be compofed of gauze and pa- 
per) were feveral times repeated, and every time exhibited a difference of 
colour and figure. On each de was*a corre{pondence of f{maller boxes, 
which opened in like manner as the others, and lot down an immenfe net- 
work of fire, with divilions and compartments of various forms and dimen- 
fions, round and {fquare, hexagons, ociagons and lozenges, which thone like 
the brighteit. burnithed copper, and_tla:hed like prifmatic lightning, with 
every impulfe of the wind, ‘The diverfity of colours, indeed, with which 
the Chinele have the fecret of cloathing fie, feems one of the chief merits 
of their-pyrotechny. The whole concluded with a volcano, or gene.al ex- 
plofion and difcharge of funs and {iars, {quibs, bouncers, crackers, rockets, 
and grenadoes, which involved the gardens for above an hour after in a cloud 
of intolerable {moke.” 


Of this {pecies of exhibition, which muft produce a wonderful ef- 
feét, we have no knowledge in Europe, at Jeait as far as we know. 

The fixth chapter contains an elaborate difquifition on the language 
and fituation of China, with the prefent ftate of the arts and fciences in 
that country, in which the author expofes fome abfurdities of Doctor 
Hager, ‘This chapter is curious, but will not admit of abridgment. 
From the fucceeding chapter on the government and laws, we fhall 
make fome extracts. Mr. Barrow informs us, that the hiftorical re- 
cords of this immenfe empire are by no means deficient. ** For two 
centuries at leaft before the Chriftian xra, down tothe prefent time, 
the tranfactions of each reign are amply detailed without any interrup- 
tion ; they haveeven preferved collections of copper coins, forming a 
regular feries of the different Emperors that have filled the throne of 
China for the laft two thoufand years. Such a collection, though 
not quite complete, Sir George Staunton brought with him to Eng- 
iand.”” 

Such records few countries can boaft. Of the conftitution we have 
the following account: 


“The power of the fovereign is abfolute; but the patriarchal fyftem, 
making it a point of indifpentible duty for a fon to bring offerings to the 
< ohe of his deceafed parent in the moti public manner, operates as fome 
check upon the exercife of this power. By this civil inftitution, the duties of 
which are ob{erved with more than a religious firiétnefs, he is conftantly put 
in mind that the memory of his private conduct, as wellas of his public acts, 
will long furvive his natural life; that his name will, at certain times in 
every year, be pronounced with a kind of facred and reverential awe, from 
one extremity of the extenfive empire to the other, provided he may have 
filled his {tation to the fatisfadtion of his fubjects ; Ae that, on the contrary, 
public execrations will reicue from oblivion any arbitrary acts of injuftice 
and oppretlion, of which he may have been guilty. It may allo operate as 
a motive fo; being nice and circum{pect in the nomination of a {uccellor, 
Which the law has left entirely to bis choice. 

“ The ¢onfideration, however, of potthumous fame, would operate only 
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as a flender refiraint on the caprices of a tyrant, as the hiftory of this, as well 
as other countries, furnifhes abundant examples. It has, therefore, been 

t neceffary to add another, and perhaps a more effectual check, to 
curb any difpofition to licentioufnefs or tyranny that might arile in the 
breaft of the monarch. This is the appointment of the eentorate, an office 
filled by two perfons, who have the power of remonitrating frecly again{t 
any illegal or unconftitutional act about to be committed, or fanctioned by 
the Emperor. And although it may well be fuppoicd, that thefe men are 
extremely cautious in the exercife of the power delegated to them,by virtue 
of their office, and in the difcharge of this difagreeable part of thei duty, 
yet they have another tafk to perform, on which their own po/thumous fame 
is not lefs invo!ved than that of their mafier, and in the execution of which 
they run lefs rifk of giving offence. ‘They are the hiftoriographers of the 
empire; or, more correctly {peaking, the biographers of the Emperor. 
Their employment, in this capacity, confifls chiefly in collecting the fenti- 
ments of the monarch, in recording his fpeeches and memorable fayings, 
and in noting down the moft prominent oi his private actions, and the re- 
markable occurrences of his reign. Thefe records are lodged in a large 
chet, which is kept in that part of the palace where the tribuna!s of govern- 
ment gre held, and which is {uppofed not to be opened until the deceafe of 
the Emperor ; and, ifany thing material to the injury of his charaéter and 
reputation is found tobe recorded, the publication of it is delayed, out of 
delicacy to his family, till two or three generations have pai!ed away, and 
fometimes till the expiration of the dynafiy ; by this indulgenve they pre- 
tend, that a more faithful relation is likely to be obtained, in which neither 
fear nor flattery could have operated to di‘guife the truth, 

“ Aninftitution, fo remarkable and fingular in its kind in an arbitrary go- 
vernment, could not fail to carry with ita very powerful influence upon the 
decifions of the monarch, and to make him folicitous to act, on all occa- 
fions, in fach amanner as would be moft likely to fecure a good name, and 
to tranfmit his character unfullied and facred to pofterity, The records of 
their hiftory are faid to mention a ftory ofan Emperor, of the dynafly or 
family of Tang, who, trom a con{cioulnels of having, in feveral intlances, 
tran{grefled the bounds of his authority, was determined to take a peep into 
the hiftorical cheft, where he knew he fhould find all his aQions recorded, 
Having made ufe of a variety of arguments, in order to convince the two 
cenfors that there could be nothing improper in the fiep he was about to 
take, as, among other things, he aflured them, he was actuated with the de- 
fire only of being made acquainted with his greatett faults, as the firit tlep to 
amendment, one of thefe gentlemen is faid to have anifwered him very 
nobly to this effec; ‘It is true your Majefty has committed a number of 
errors, and it has been the puinfl duty of our employment to take notice of 
them ; a duty,’ continued he, ‘ which further obliges us to inform polterity 
of “e- converjation which your Majefty has this day very improperly held 
with us,” 


It would be happy for fovereigns, and for fubjects too, if every mo- 
narch had fo honeft a councillor, Inthe formation of their criminal 
code, the Chinefe legiflaters have difplayed equal mildnefs and wif- 
dom ; as well in fixing the proportion of punijhment to crimes, as in 
the clear definition of crimes themfelves. ‘Ihe Emperor is the foun- 
fain of mercy ; and no fentence of death can be legally executed with- 
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out his previous order. Ina note Mr. Barrow wives the report of a 
criminal procefs, which will convey to our readers a much clearer 
idea of the forms of proceeding in criminal cafes than could be 


derived from any defcriptions or obfervations of our own, we fhall 
therefore extract it. 


« The following law cafe, which is literally tranflated from a volume of 
reports of trials, publithed in the pretent reign of Kia-King, and with which 
1 have been favoured by a friend (who was himfelfthe tranilator), will ferve 
to thew the mode of proceeding in criminal matters of the provincial courts 
of judicature. The circumftances of the tranfaction appear to have been 
enquired into fairly and impartially, and no pains fpared to afcertain the’ 
exact degree of criminality, Being given to me about the time when the 
trial took place of Smith, forthe murder of the fuppofed JZammersmith Ghost, 
I was forcibly iiruck with the remarkable coincidence of the two cafes, and 
with the almoli identical defence fet up by the Chinele and the Englith pri- 
funers, and on that account it excited more intereft than perhaps it might 
otherwife be confidered to be entitled to. 


Translation of an Extract from a Collection of Chinese Laww Reports, being the Trial, 
Appeal, and Sentence upon an Indictnent for Homicide by Gunzbring. 

“ Atacriminal courtheld in the province of Fo-kien, upon an indidtment 
for fhooting, and mortally wounding a relation; letting lorth, that Shefo- 
faa, native of the city of /o-gnang-sien, did fire a gun, and by mischanee, 
wound Vang-yuug-man, fo that he died thereof, 

“Thecate was originally reported, as follows, by /’u-se-K'ung, {ub-viceroy 
of the province of Fo-kien : 

“ The acculed She-fo-ao, and the deceafed Vang-yuag-man, were of dif- 
ferent families, but conneéted by mariiage, were well known to cach other, 
and there had always been a good under ‘tanding between. them. 

“ In the courle of the firft moon, of the 25th year of Kien-long, She-foepao 
eyltiyated a farm on the brow ofa hill belonging to Chin-se-kien, and which 
lay in the vicinity of certain lands cultivated by Vang-yung-man and Vang- 
4y-hao, inaimuch as that the ficlls of aug-yung-max lay on the left of thoie 
of She-fo-pao, which were in the center, and thole of F’ang-ky-hao on the 
right tide of the deciivity ofthe bill. It occurred, that on the 7th day of the 
9th moon of the lame year, She-/o-Ace oblerving the corn in his fields to be 
nearly ripe, was apprehenfive that thieves might find an opportunity of 
fiealing the grain; aud being aware, at the fame time, of the danger which 
exifted on thofe hills from wolves and tygers, armed himfelf with a mufquet, 
and went that night alone to the fpot, in order to watch the corn, and 
feated himfelf ina convenient place on the fide of the hill, It happened 
that /“ang-ky-hao went that day to the houle of Vang-yung-man, in order that 
they might go together to keep watch over the corn in their refpeétive 
fields. However Vang-yung-rong, the elder brother of Vang-yung-man, conx 
ceiving it to be yet carly, detained them to drink tea, and {moke tobacca 
until the fecond watch * of the night, when they parted from him, and 
proceeded on their expedition, provided with large fticks for defence. 


att. 
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* “Fach watch ts two hours, andthe fecond watch begins at eleven 
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«« Vang-ky-hao having occafion to ftop for a fhort time upon the road, the 
other Vaag-yung-man went on before, until he reached the boundary of the 
fields watched by She-fo-fao. 

« She-fo-pao, on hearing a ruftling noife among the corn, and perceiving the 
fhadow of a perfon through the ob{curity of the night, immediately hailed 
him, but the wind blowing very frefh, he did fot hear any reply. Ske-fo-pao 
then took alarm, on the fulpicion that the found proceeded from thieves, or 
elie from wild beatis, and lighting the match-lock, which he held in his 
hand, fired it off, in order to eof the invaders whoever they might be. 

“« Wang-yung-man was wounded by the thot in the head, cheeks, neck, and 
fhoulder, and inflant!y fell to the ground. / ang-ky-/ao hearing the explofion, 
haltened forward, and called aloud to enquire who had fired the gun. The 
other heard the voice, and going to the place from whence it proceeded, 
then learned whom he had wounded by the mifchance. The wounds of 
Vang-yung-man being mortal, he expired after a very fhort interval ef time 
had elapfed. 

 She-fo-pao, being repeatedly examined by the magiftrate, acknowledged 
the fact without referve; and, upon the itricteft inveiligation and enquiry 
being entered upon, depofed, That it was really during the obfcurity of 
the night that he had afcended the hill,. in order to watch the corn, as on 
hearing a noife to proceed from a quarter of the ficld that was extremely 
dark, and in which the fhadow oi fome perfon was difcernable, he had 
called out, but received no anfwer:—That the fu!picion then arofe in his 
mind, that they were either thieves or wild beafts, and alarmed him for the 
lecurity of his perfon, being then entirelg alone ; he therefore fired the gun 
io repel the danger, and wounded /’ang-yung-man by milchance, fo that he 
afterwards died. 

“ That he, the deponent, was not actuated by any other motive or inten- 
tion on this occafion, nor detirous of caufing the death of an individual. 
The relations of the deceafed being then examined, gave a cerre{ponding 
evidence, and raifed no doubts in other refpeéis to the truth of the above 
depofition. Inconfideration, therefore, hereof it appears that, although 
She.fo-pao is guilty of homicide by gun firing, yet, fince he was upon the 
watch over the fields, in the darknels of the night, and perceived the fha- 
dow of a man, whom he hailed, and from whom he received no aniwer, 
and had in confequence apprehended the approach of thieves or wild beatts, 
to prevent which, he fired the gun that oceriioned the wounds whereof the 
man is now dead—It follows, that there did not exifi any premeditated in- 
tention of murder.—The act of which She-fo-Aao fiands conviéted may be, 
therefore, ranked under the article of homicide committed in an affray, and 
the fentence accordingly is, to be ftrangled upon the next enfuing general 
execution or gaol delivery. 

«« The above report being tran{mitted to the fupreme criminal tribunal at 
Pekin, —They rejoin, 

That, on invefiigation of the laws we find it ordained, that homicide by 
gun-firing thal! reeeive a featence conformable to the law again{i intentional 
murder ; and that the law againft intentional murder gives a fentence of de- 
capitation on the next entuing public execution, or gaol delivery. It is 
likewife found to be ordained by low, that whoever fhafl unwarily draw a 
bow, and (hoot an arrow towards ficlds or tenements, fo that any perfon un- 
perceived therein thall be wounded, and die therefrom, the offender thall 
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receive one hundred blows. with the bamboo, and be banifhed to the diflance 
of three thowland lys (near a thouland miles). ° 

«Ta the calc now before us, She-/o-pao, being armed with a mufquet, goes 
to waich the corn, hears a noile im the fields, andealls aloud, but receivin 
no anfwer, fulpects it to proceed from thieves or wild beatis, and fires the 
gun, by which /ang-yung-man was wounded, aod is now dead. But in the 
depotition given in by the defendant, the declaration that he faw the thadow 
of fome perfon does not accord with the fuipicion afterwards expreiled, 
that the noile arole from wild beatis. if, m truth, he ditiinguithed traces 
of a man, at the time of his calling oat, notwithiianding that the violence of 
the wind prevented his hearing the reply, Ste-fo-fao had ocular proof of the 
reality of ihe perion from the thadow he had feen. Continuing our invefti- 
gation, we have turther to notice, that when She-fo-zao_ took his ftation in 
order to guard the middle ground, Vang-yung-man was engaged in watching 
his ficlds m a fimilar manner, and would have occafion to go near the limits 
of the middle ground in his way to his own farm, and which could not be 
far removed from the path leadiag to the middle ground ; on which account 
it behoved She-fo-ao to hail the perton repeatedly, previous to the firing of 
the gun, who'e etlect would be intlantaneous, and occafion the death of the 
unknown perion from whom the found proceeded, 

 She-fo-pao not having repeatedly hailed the perlon from whom the noife 
had arifen to difturb him, and proceeding to the latt extremity upon the 
firft impulfe or alarm, are grounds for fu!pe¢ting that there exilts a fallacy 
and di‘guife in the teftimouy given in this aflair, in which cafe, a fentence 
conformable to the law again(t homicide, committed in an affray, would af- 
ford a puni{liment unequal and inadequate to the poflible aggravation of the 
offence. 

« On the other hand, it would appear, in confirmation ofhis {tatement, that 
thefe fields were, according to the cultom of the Pgh 2407 villages, un- 
derftood to be guarded at that time in the manner alorefaid, and that cir- 
cum(tance proving true, the accident that followed might {till be contidered 
folely as the efiect of apprehention of wild beatts by night, inducing the 
accufed to fire towards fields or tenements, fo as to wound a man mortally 
by the milchance. 

“ Should a ftriét examination admit of this interpretation of the offence, the 
fentence may be awarded according to the law, immediately appplicaple to 
the fubjeét, and not in conformity with the law againit homicide committed 
in an affiay, As the life or death of the offender refts on the preference to 
be fhewn towards either of thole expofitions of the cafe, it is refolved to 
hold any immediate decifion as premature, and we iflue our directions to the 
faid {ub-viceroy to revile the prior decifion ; and, with the alliftance of a 
renewed invetiigation, finally to determine and report to us. the fentence 
which he may conceive moii agreeable to the {pirit of our laws. 

 Aftera fecond inveftigation, and recontideration of the affair, the fubs 
viceroy fent in the following report to the fupreme tribunal: Purfuant to 
the order for revifal idued by the fupreme criminal tribunal, She-fo-pao has 
been again examined at the bar, and depofes, That on héaring a noife in 
the corn fields, he conceived it to proceed from thieves, and called out in 
confequence, but, receiving no aniwer, and finding the noife gradually to 
approach him, he then fufpected it to have arifen from a wolf or tyger ; 
and, in the alarm thus excited for his perfonal fafety, had fired the gun, by 
winch / ang-yung- man had been mortally wounded ; that, fince the event 
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happened in the fecond watch of the night, after the moon had fet, and 
ile cous obicured the faint light of the flars, it was really a moment of 
impenetrable darknefs ; and that it was only at the diftance of a few paces 
that he diftinguifed the approach of the found that had alarmed him, but, 
in fact, had never feen any thadow or traces whatloever ; that had he per- 
ceived any traces or fhadow of that defcription, he would not have cealed 
to call out, though he had failed to have received an anfwer the firit time, 
nor would he have the temerity to fire the gun, and render himfelf guilty of 
murder. 

«« That, on the preceding examination, the feverity and rigour of the 
enquiry regarding the grounds upon which he fufpected the approach of 
thieves, fo as to induce him to fire, had overcome him with fear, being a 
countryman unufed to fimilar proceedings, and produced the apparcut in- 
congruity in his depofition, but that the true meaning and intent was, to 
exprefs his abfolute uncertainty whether the alarm arofe from thieves or wild 
beafts, and nothing farther; and that from fuch depofition he had never 
intentionally fwerved in the courfe of the inveftigation, 

«< According, therefore, to the amendment fuggetted by the fupreime tri- 
bunal, it appears indeed, that when the noife was firit perceived in the 
fields, Sie-fo-pao had called out, and on being prevented by the wind from 
hearing a reply, had taken alarm as aforefaid. 

« And whereas it was likewile depoled by She-/o-pao, that the grain being 
ripe at that featon, the ftems were exceeding high and ftrong, fo as to rene 
der it difficult to walk amongft them, it feems that Vang-yung-man, in walk- 
ing through the corn, had produced a ruftling noile very audible to She-fe- 

ao, who was fitting on the declivity of the hill, and in a direétion in which 
the wind favoured the progrefs of the found; but when the latter called 
out, the wind, on the contrary, prevented him from being heard, and confe- 
quently from receiving an anfwer; this miichance, therefore, gave rife to 
his fufpicion of the approach of wild beafis, which appears to have been the 
fole and undifguifed motive for firing the gun, 

« This ftatement of fas being narrowly inveftigated, in compliance 
with the fupreme tribunal’s order for revifal, may be confided in as accurate, 
and worthy of credit; the refult, therefore, is, that the offender, during the 
darknefs of the night, and under the apprehenfion of the approach ofa 
wolf or a tyger, had fired a mufquet in a {pot frequented by men, and had 
mortally wounded a man by the milchance, which correfponds with the law 
fuggelted in the order for revifal iflued by the cog tribunal ; namely, 
that law againtt an offender who fhould unwarily draw a bow and {hoot an 
arrow towards fields or tenements, fo that any perfon unperceived therejn 
fhould be wounded and die therefrom. 

« The prior decifion, conformably to the law again{ft homicide committed 
in an affray, fubfequent inveftigation does not confirm; and Ste-fo-pao is, 
therefore, only punithable with banithment. 

« This fecond report being received by the fupreme criminal tribunal, 
they declare, that,. 

“ The fentence having been altered on a revifion by the fub-viceroy, and 
rendered conformable to the law, which ordains that, whoever fhall unwa- 
sily draw a bow and thoot an arrow towards fields or tenements, fo that —< 
perfon unperceived therein ai be wounded, and die therefrom, the o 
jender {hall receive a hundred blows with the bamboo, and {uffer banifhment 
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Divinity. 9 

« We confirm the fentence of a hundred blows of the bamboo, and ba-« 
nifhment to the diftance of 3000 lys; and further preferibe, that ten ounces 
of filver (31. 6s. 8d.) thall be paid by the offender to the relations of the de- 
ceafed for the expences of burial. 

« The fentence, being thus pronounced on the 19th day of the 5th moon, 
of the 27th year of Kien-Long, received the Imperial fanction on the 21 ft da 
of the fame moon, in the following words: Purfuant to fentence be this 
ebeyed. 

« KHIN-TSE.” 
(To be continued.) 


DIVINITY. 


An Original Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of the Human Soul, 
founded solely on Physical and Rational Principles. By 5. Drew. See 
condedition. Pe. 630. Hurst. 1803. 





N our Review * of the first edition of the Essay before us, we expressed 

our approbation of it, as the production ofa mind untutored by educa- 
tion, in very strong terms: our critique was not conceived with cautious 
timidity, reserved and ditiident as we are on many occasions. We boldly 
declared our opinion, without waiting for the seuction of the public voice. 
And, where the characters of merit are so decisively deep; to waver in sus~ 
pense, to hesitate in pronouncing judgment, would betray a literary imbecil- 
lity ill suited to our profession, ‘That Mr. Drew’s Essay should have come 
to a second edition in the course of a few months, must surely furnish 
presumption of its excellence, and we felicitate ourselves, as the heralds of 
the world’s applause. 

In the present edition, the work has undergone a considerable alteration. 
Tt is now divided into parts and chapiers: and these chapters are subdivided 
into seclions. ‘The various arguments, arranged under proper heads, are 
now placed in a more conspicuous light. Some new arguments, alsoy are 
occasionally interspersed through the different sections, and*so interwoven 
with the whole, as to becomé additional or explanatory, as circumstances 
seemed to require. ‘Iwo sources of argument are now ventured on, which 
were untouched in the former edition, and two entire sections are added, 
which are founded entirely on arguments drawn from the omnipotence and 
omnipresence of God. These new sections, together with those additional 
arguments which are occasionally interspersed through the work, form an 
addition of about forty pages; and we can say, without hesitation, that the 
add more to the argumeatative part of the book, than to the number of its 
leaves. 

In apology for his defects, the author states with much ingenuousness, 
that ** the claims of an infant family, obliging him to attend on the com- 
mon avocations of life, rendered the work, during the whole progress of its 
composition, the produce of his leisure hours, and that it was, therefore, 
written under different impressions.” 

‘In another part of the preface, he says, ‘‘ Though almost uaknown in the 
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* See Review for Jan, 1803. p. It. 
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78 
departments of literature, and destitute of those acquirements which might 
justify the public expectation, the work bas come forward under te sanction 
of the most respectable list of subscribers that Cornwall on any similar oc- 
casion has, perhaps, ever afforded.’’ ¢* It is to those subscribers (he adds) 
whose names fill the original list, that I feel myself primarily indebted. [ 
hope I shall ever retain a just sense of their kindnesses towards me, and shall 
take pleasure in acknowledging the obligations which | owe them, while 
gratitude is capable of warming my heart.” ‘* My first motive in writing 
this Essay, and in all the improvements which I have since made, has been 
to attempt the establishment of the immortality of the human soul; a truth 
which scepticism and infidelity would teach us to disbelieve. If that end be 


accomplished, my design will be fully answered: if not, my motive in, 


writing will afford me a source of consolation, and I shall reflect with satis- 
faction, that I have done my best, and meadt it well.” 

We have no doubt of Mr. Drew’s cood intentions: by these intentions, 
his plan was governed ; nor does the execution fall short of the design. 


POETRY. 


The Battle of Largs: a Gothic Pocm. With several Miscelaneous Pieces, 
Pp. 76. 8vo. Highley. 1804. 

HOUGH the Poein has not the author’s name prefixed, it appears from 
: ore of the smaller pieces, that he is a native of Scotland. He tells us 
in the preface, that the Battle of Largs, is an attempt to produce an Essay, 
which might hold a middle rank between the heroic ballad and the regular 
epic. As the author confesses the object of his publication is chiefly to 
ascertain the value of his talent, such as it is, and to determine the degree of 
importance which he ought to attach to the faculties of taste and imagination 
in the future cultivation of his mind, it is our duty as literary censors to tell 
him, that his Poem by no means displays any strong powers of either taste 
er imagination, and is besides, deficient in the common rules of versification, 
hardly ever seen nowin any composition. The first eight lines give no very 
favourable specimen. 





** Alarum’d by the thunder dium, 

At war and woe to work we come.’ 

The weird Sisters meeting, said, 

And Nature shook like one afraid ; 

While wrapt in Night’s black cloke, the sky 
Frown’d down on every praying eye, 
Mocking the holly supplication 

With the rude tempest’s declamation.’’ 


Exuberance of fancy may sometimes commit faults which the admonition of 
friendly criticism may correct; but that person can have httle hopes of attain- 
ing poetical excellence, whose own ear and judgment could permit him to 
write such a couplet as this. 


** And swift the potent secrets mix 
Which the grim fire’s tongue quickly licks.’’ 
Or this, 
“* The howling wind to chace and husry, 
Rich laden barke to the sea fury.’’ 
The 
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The Odes of Anacreon, translated from the Gresk into English Verse, with 
Notes. By Thomas Girdlestone, M.D. Pr. 144. 8vo. Beart. Yut- 
mouth. 1804. 


THIS translation, which has the disadvantage of appearing so soon after 
the elegant composition of Mr. Moore, besides the explanatory notes at the 
bottom of the page, has a preface, and a postscript, containing observations 
on English Versification, which seem entirely out of place. It is by the ear, 
and not by the judgment, that the verses of all living languages are judged. 
No authority can justify a harsh verse, and no critical dogma condemn a me- 
lodious verse ; but when we find Beloe and Pope, Wordsworth and Gray, 
Cunningham and Darwin, Aikin and Cowper, cited promiscuously as 
equal authorities, we can form no very high opinion of the author’s critical 
discrimination. One error pervades both the preface and postscript, viz. 
the confusion of accent and quantity. No person ever can write rationally and 
intelligibly on English verse, who will not lay all consideration of quantity 
aside, and consider accent as the sole efficient quality of it. 

For the execution of the work itself, it is very respectable, the verse is in 
general smooth. And Dr. Girdlestone has given the whole sense, and only 
the whole sense of the original ; an uncommon, but in our opinion, an essen- 
tial requisite in a translation; who ever gives more than an author actually 
says, runs the hazard of giving what the author never intended to gay ; and 
this, among all its excellencies, is a fault in Mr. Moore’s Anacreon. For 
the omission of Ode xxix. on Bathyllus, Dr. Girdlestone has our sincere 
approbation ; it is translated by Mr. Moore, with an accuracy that is truly 
disgusting, there is nothing like it even in Petronius. 

There are some verbal errors in the translation, which a little attention of 
the author would easily rectify. In the first line of the first Ode 


‘ ‘Lhough of Atreus’ sons | sing.’ 


the original is misrepresented, When would be better than though. 

In Ode xx.  Tantalus’s (pronounced ‘lantalusses) daughter stands,’ is 
very harsh. 

The following observation in a note on Ode Ixvi, made us smile. * Dacier 
remarks, that the vines in Greece were so high as to form a commodious 
shade.’ Surely we need not the authority of a French critic and a Greck 
vineyard, to tell us that a vine may grow high enough to form a commodious 
shade, though they are not permitted to do it in the vineyards of France. 
Besides, the original by no means shtws the necessity of a tall tree to shelter 
th¢ lovers, though we may excuse a little prudery in a lady’s criticisms. 


Tye Pleasures of Composition. A Poem, in two Parts. Pat I. Pe. 60. 
8vo. Hatchard. 1804. 


ON first opening this book, we expected to find composition used in its 
general sense, viz. the composition of works of literatwre and fancy in verse 
and prose; but th® the Poet considers only as a secondary object ; and 
while the first part, now before us, is confined to observations on painting, 
sculpture, architecture, planting, and music, he tells us that poetry, which he 
considers as the source from which history, philosophy, eloquence, and every 
Species of prose are derived, is to form the second and subordinate part of 
his work. , 

We 
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$5 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


We have not much to say ont the lucidus ordo of the eng ony or on 
the spirit of the versification. Such a line as this we seldom find in any re- 
spectable poem in the present highly polished state of English verse. 


¢ What chance had stolen from the world’s esteem.’ 


Or in this couplet, 


¢ But while of profit there and fartie secure, 
For different motives sway the amateur.’ 


to the honour of our language be it spoken, we have no vowel sound, that is 
a rhyme to the last syllable of amateur. 


Daz’d by the splendor of Invention’s sun, 


we do not understand. 
‘ The Apulian Lutist tries exch pop’ lar tune,’ 


must be also unintelligible when recited ; the pointed comma gives the intend- 
ed meaning of pop’lar to the eye. 

The notes, which are abundant, are like most other notes written on mo- 
dern poems by their authors, apparently the writer’s favourites; and the 
verses, according to the words of a well known remark, only considered as 
pegs to hang them on, 


MISCELLANIES. 


Olservations on the Slave Trade, principally upon the Speech of Mr. Woilicr- 
force, delivered the 30th of May, 1304. By Jesse Foot, Surgeon. 





Oe opinion upon this question is so well known, that it is unnecessary now 

to repeat it; bat approbation of principles of policy by no means implies 
approbation of all that may be written upon such principles. We perceive, 
that Mr. Jesse Foot is adverse to the enthusiasim of Mr. Wilberforce. 
Therein we agree with him ; but we cannet discover ia his performance 
strong reasons for being either for or against the abslition. We must can- 
didly say, we do not well understand what the author proposed to prove; 


much less what his proofs are. It seems, Mr. Foot once belore wrote upon - 


the same subject, and part of the present production is occupied in quoting 
the last. We have two or three repetitions from Mr. Park, the citation of 
which tends to no purpose that we can discover; nevertheless, they are by 
far the best passages in the book. Mr. Foot rambles from one subject to 
another; the duplicity of Mr. Pitt; and the openness of Mr. Fox; the 
mischiefs of dram drinking ; tic tendency of fornication to produce habits 
of whoredom, with various other remarks, the pertinency of which in the 
present enquirywe have not found our. 

Mr, Foot, we should rather apprehend, is one of such whigs as the West- 
minster tavern meetings form and discipline; andhis style, vulgar enough 
in other respects, is peculiarly distinguished by those colloquial improprieties 
which characterize the half educated classes of London and: Middlesex. One 
instance may illustrate the cockney dialect as well as a thousand. Our 
writer / says, ‘* Slaves are procured different now to what they had been in 
former times.’’ Mr. Foot bestows a very high compliment on Mr. Fox. 


‘© He 
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Mifcellanies. 8x 
« He (Mr. Charles Fox) and I (Mr. Jesse Foot) agree in thinking, that 


Mr. Pitt played a double game.’’ Nos poma nitamus. Our writer scent 
to have got hold of some scraps of the classi cs, lugs them in head and 
shoulders : and from the allusions, makes some simi sles that have at least the 
merit of novelty. Mr, Wilberforce, he compares (why, he best knows) to 
Cupid having lost his way wet and beniehted. We can the more readily 
account for this profusioa of learning, as we recollect to have heard, that 
some fushionable youth, of the name of Moore, has lately»been pasate ener 
Anacreon. Tacitus also makes his a; ppearance to prove, that young men 
and women who - not licentious or profligate, are more likely to be viv 
gorous, and to produce healthy children, thau debauchees and prostitutes. 
Thi s discovery, we suspect, Mr. Foot would not have ma ade by his own 
conversancy with ‘Tacitus, if an able interpreter had not arisea in Arthur 
Murphy. Indeed, we do not think that any scholar fit to read and under- 
stand Tacitus in the original, could be so grossly ignorant of the principles of 


o 

grammar, as to cont found adjectiv es and adverbs, 

o 
: Were Mr. Foot simply a collector, and repeater of acts on the slave trade, 

we should the less scrupulously attend to his diction. But when 4e tries to 
”% a moralist, a philosopher, and a politician, we are the more forcibly 
» BBstruck by the language of ignorance and vulgarity. 
We every day see more ‘and more the absolute necessity of proscribing 


ertain pieces of workmanship, in paper and print, that by courtesy, obtain 
he titleof books, Weare going to make an observation, which not only 
Ir. Jesse Foot, bat hundreds of much more noted authors, have strong 
personal reasons to reprobate. No man can write avery valuable work upon 
my subject in ethics, and politics, or political a@conomy, without genius and 
earning. Mr, Foot does not appear aware of the necessity of those qualities ; 
ind in the present performance, has tried as well as he could, and really 
made out a hundred and sixteen pages, without any assistance from either. 
vy Ho much for Mr. Jesse Foot. 


lservations chiefly lithological, made in a Tour to the Lakes. Pr. 80, 
8vo. Ostell. 1804. 


¢e THE writer having re: ad a book of travels, which included the Alps, he 
- BBvas seized with a strong desire of viewing these mountains; but first he 
5 noneht it expedient to visit the mountains of Britain. W sth an CaVErness 
n nown only fo vetaries of natural histori, he lft Barnet in the Manchester 
6 Booch. The road from Barfet to W ooburn, is chiefly gravelly ; but at 
Mf BDanstable, chalk bills begin. Similar observations bring him on to Derby - 
Y Bebire, On reaching Manc hester, he has a long quotation from the works of 
0 r. Aikin, whom he secms to regard asa wonderfully great man; in like 
6 MBauner, as Sir Roger de Coverley looked upon the man in Westminster 
($ BAbbey, who shews the curiosities, as a most extraordinary sage. Dr. 
1¢ ikin, however, is not without his use to this writer, as he helps. him ona 


ive pages. Irom Manchester he proceeded to Carlisle ; and, it seems, took 









t- Me road of Lancaster and Penrith, which Patterson infornis us is the direct 
h ad. Nothing very mate: jal happened ¢o enr natural historian in that 
€$ Bart of the tour, except that he met with good salmon at different inns. At 
n€ MBarlisle, he dined at an ordinary. Our historian récords, that there 


met with some Germans, and a Dutchman. ‘There was another 
rson present, his account of whom seems to intimate, that out author 
hmself is from Jreland. ‘* That foreigner (he says) if he ts not an English- 
an, must be’a Frenchman.’’ Next follows a very deep observation, 
NO.LXKIX. VOR. XX. G ‘© The 
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82 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


«© The laws of hospitality are not confined to Scotland alone.’’ Chapter boo 
Il. begins with a French quotation, which serves to prove, that men fm oft! 
are struck with astonishment at the sight of very high mountains. A Latin liter: 
quotation somewhat mispelt, confirms the same remark ; and it moreover wor 
appears, that in Sweden, lofty mountains produce a similar effect upon the fj tan 
sight. Near Keswick, one Peter Crosthwaite had a number of curiosities, D 
Before the door were two enormous whale jaws ; and our naturalist expected MM perie 
within the house, to find a stutted rhinoceros, but found no being dead orf them 
alive, except the old gentleman's old wife. There follows an account of vas J misf 
rious stones, which might pass for very learned dissertations at some of the dred 
converzationes of some nick-nack prefident. From Keswick he returned tof wnt: 
Penrith, and visited several other places, where the result of his observations ji trade 
was nearly the same, or at least equal in value to the samples which we have F.din 
uoted. He returned to London by the Brough road, which brought himg plete! 
into Yorkshire, theace to Grantham, and from Grantham to London, andi house 


this is theamount of his tour, and the additions which it makes to natural history touch 
We recommend to such tourists, the specimen exhibited in Dr. Bisser’sfim Britis 
Modern Literature of a tour through Haramersmith and ‘Jurnham Green, tion a 
Brentford and Hounslow, and back by Hampton Court. ' forme 
speak 

A Letter to the Editor of the Edinburgh Review. By Robert Jackson, 139" 
M.D. 43 Pr. 8vo. Cadell and Davies. 184, omy 

ory s 


“THE Edinburgh Review, with a considerable degree ef vivacity, and no Lent 
small portion of ingenuity, has mingled one ingredient, that has been much Hee 
more conducive to its circulation, than either learning or ability. It is ext, ©P 
tremely malignant, and to the dishonour of great numbers of readers, it is eg ' 
therefore the more caressed. ‘The Journal in question, is certainly the ings 
ablest of any which are engaged in vilifying the strength and resources of Bri ake 
tain ; reviling our army, and disparaging every faithful servant of his king and feed 
country. It is infinitely beyond that namby pamby hodve pode of ignorance, 
illiterature, and disloyalty, Mr. Arthur Aikim’s Annual Review ; and is Evbow- 
considerably before the Critical. Since the Analytical, we think it is the 
least bung)ing disseminator of mischief that we recollect, among the effusions 
of hostility to our government and country. Really it must be ackno iq 


















ledged, that if any person have a pleasure in seeing the British character com.” ( 
lumniated, * and British dignity aspersed, he wil! ‘see it more neatly dane bt ticing , 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, than by any other British literary labourers im th Elbo 
cause of Buonaparté. The authors are a set of sharp lacs. Young they mug would | 
be, as they have al! the confident petulance of college boys, weil on for theif impleac 
standing; and who think the whole range of literature and science, to bam?” raoweg 
included in their academic acquirements. But though, to borrow a fi Covertl 
term of their country, they are clever youths; for as Beat.ice says of Be happen: 
dick, they are like my lady’s eldest son, always tualicing, their pe foo man 
very far outrun their knowledge. ‘They dash at every thing; at Phe 
with good talents, often betray very gross and glaring isnorance, Wi Covent. 
should presume, they have a knot of admirers, who mistake their Propriet 
dom remarks for deep criticism. ‘They have a good deal the appea years, w 
ance of lads, that have been too much indulged by their grandmother omplai 
Meany a good old lady of both sexes, and all ages, may probably look up macle fr 
their lively flippancy as vigorous and energetic criticism, Perhaps ar A 

* See their attempts in various articles to vilily our herocsy who joug against t 


in Egypt, and to exult the Fr och. 
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booksellers forniing theif estimates from the fedycr, may add to the number 
of those adoring matrons. ‘They certainly have succeeded far beyond the 
literary merit, and much farther beyond the moral and political value of their 
work; and success above desert is very apt to overset light minds. Chris- 
tian charity ought to make allowance for boys blown up by flattery. 

Dr. Jackson, we think, did not lay the just stress on the youth and inex- 
perience of the critics. It is true, in reviewing his book, they have shew: 
themselves completely ignorant of the subject ; but their ignorance is tocir 
misfortune, not their fault. ‘Chis ignorance they have manifested in a hun 
dred articles. Every reader might see that they were bold lads who would 
write whatever came uppermost. Who that knew any thing of the slave 
trade, would have supposed humanity to be a new ground of defence? The 

@ Fainburgh Reviewer of that article was also a fine promising lad; but com- 
# pletely igriorant of the subject. Like ‘Tony Lumpkin, he went round the 
house, and round the house, and round the house again, but without evea 
touching it. Must not every one that reads their account of Egypt, and the 
i British Expedition, im:nediately see that they knew nothing of the constitu- 
tion and. character of the British army; nor of the exploits which they per 
formed. ‘There, a$in other criticisms, they were still the same, sharp dads 
speaking dt raidoin; because speaking ona subject on which they were grossly 
ignorant. Considerable ingenuity with little experience and knowledge, 
youthful petu!ance resulting from that very want of knowledge, and desul- 
tery sarcasm, originating from boyish vanity, perhaps more than from ma- 
o lignity; are the leading chatacteristics ofthe Edinburgh Review. A respect- 
i able physician like Dr. Jackson, might have passed their unfounded stric- 
tures without notice. ‘To be sure he had great provocation. When pestered 
by a yelping young hound, even though he bark without biting, one feels an 

t@® earnest desire to give him a blow. But such resentment to such objects, is 


rather natural than wise. 

t | ter | 
ie Evbow-Room: By Thomas Gilliland, &c. 8vo. Pp. 30. 1s. Chapple. 
t 1804, ; 


HE same feeling that urges us to avoid the gripe of a wild beast, in- 
duces us to destroy a gnat; on this principle wé are desirous of no- 
ticing so early, and somewhat in detail, a shilling pamphlet, under the title of 
Elbow- Room. Had the subject of it touched only on private rights, our’s 
would have been an improper court of judicature ; ‘* the law is open, let them 
implead one another.’’ But the author is everlastingly talking of ** public 
privilege,” and “ the dreadful breach of public right :” inciting,and not ver 
covertly, a public deliberate riot to ‘* resent insult,’ and to correct what he 
happens to think, or rather wishés to describe as ‘¢ ev//s that cannot be put in 
too many points of view for pudlic reflection and disgust.’’ 

The evils he complains of ure the private boxes, which were erected at 
Covent-Garden theatre, in the beginning of the season, 1802; and that the 
Proprietors got too much money. The author, it appears, has groaned for two 
years, under the first of these heavy oppressions, without uttering any loud 
complaint, and the second accounts for it. This ** spirited auditor,’’ had 
made frequerit applications ; but not being able to frighten these money- 
Setting gentlemen, or to threaten them out of free admission for himself and 
his frends, he could no longer suppress his “* bleatings and groanings” 
Against the theatre itself. Hine illa lachryma—— 
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84 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


He grounds his objections to these private boxes on the injury done to tlie 
public, to the renters of the theatre, and to the performers. 

His calculation, that out of ten hundred thousand persons inhabiting the 
metropolis and its vicinity, about three hundred thousand participate in the 
amusements of the theatre, may be right or not; but the consequence he de. 
duces therefrom is absurd : that, ‘* 4 theatre, is therefore entirely at the mercy 
of the public,’ and that ** the public should watch their legitimate rights with ‘ 
jealous eye, and guard them with a becoming spirit; and when a conductor of 
this specics of entertainment dares to msult the people by whom he is supported, 
and who have lified Ais profession from a puppel-show to a school of moral ine 
struction, and stamped by their liberality a consequence on his professignal ci 
ertions, he ought to receive such strong marks of public disapprodbation, w 
would warn him from taking future liberties with the rights of a British audio 

eace ;’’ or in other words, if the Manager does not please you, tear his 
house about his ears, destroy his property, and ruin him for ever. 

This is mob government with a vengeance on Jjacobinical priaciples; 
cand, if it were once submitted to, let the players themselves take care, whos 
perturbed spirits first raised the alarm on this subject, it would soon be « 
la lanterne,’’ with every one of them who should happen to displease, how- 
ever innocently, their high mightinesses of the Canai//e—nay, they might 
equally suffer in some dispute on an encore between the Mountain and & 
c6t? cauche. When mob-government is once permitted in a theatre, it would 
soon break down the barriers of all legal government; and we might 
quickly expect the despotic crew would riot in the gallery at the House of 
Commons, as well as that at Covent-Garden, in support of ‘* their legiti 

mate rights.” 

That the public may express their pleasure or disgust at perforr.ers and 
sentiments by an hiss or clap, has long been sanctioned by custom, and 
perhaps a salutary custom too ; while it is corrected by «a sense of decorum, 
and does not proceed ** to breaking the king’s peace,”’ or injuring any it 
dividual: in this case, the law steps in most necessarily, and this autho 
should bave remembered the heavy damages awarded by un English jury 
against the principals in a riot, that drove old Mackdin from the stage. 

There are no such despotic rights and privileges recorded to have existed 
even at Athens, where the public purse supported theatrical entertainments 
and where, alter the war of Feina, Pericles obtained a decree, that thé 
money deposited in the treasury to piy the soldiers of the State, should k 
appropriated to scenical exhibitions ; and where too, Eubulus procured 
law, condemning any man to death, who should only propose restorin 
rus wrps tev Sedpixav to the public service.—Here the theatre was the complet 
property ofthe public, and not only every man of ** the 300,600 who migh 
participate in the amusement of the theatre,’’ but every man in the state hal 
a bona fide interest, actually paid for, in the theatre; still we read ofnos 
wild and anarchical privileges among the Athenians. 

It is exactly the reverse in this couutry, the public money is not wasted! 
this way ; our soldiers at Jeast subsist upon it; we have no Pericles or Ei 
bulus among us, but what must pay so many shillings to sec a play, as | 
would the wild bezsts at Pidcock’s, or fora set of china ; and it is the int 
of the proprietors to vary the scene, and to procure a good set of perfor ne! 
or there is another place of allurement to go io ; another place, which 

rumbling gentleman describes as ‘* one of those splendid piles, that affo 

not only the highest possible convenience te the public, but ts absolutely @ tre 
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fo sol within it sts Wa dls « = here there is a pleas n v wie'y of arc! fect xu al ov der 
which is most fancifally display: ad, and the yrevcra! deportment of the whole ine 
terior of the Luilding has a very rich and fascinatias ¢ fivet 3 & hjie the PRIVATE 
Boxes’’ (of which the number is nearly « double by the bye ; and, notwith- 
standing a posi itive and specifi cagreement Ww th the renter to the contra: ‘VY, ane 
nually encreasing) are by no means ePensice, ciber to the vonvenience or 
sight of the audience; betug so construct ted, that they do not inpede the public 


winded Eulogium is not doubted, and you are certainly at liberty to with- 
draw your custom, or as — call it patronage trom the ** Gngerdread- 
house ;’’—and buy your cakes in future at the ** wew, supers, convenient and 
elevant shop, in Dru: ‘y-/ane,’’ so you would not persuade us to pull the Gin- 
gerbread house about the |: ndlord’s eurs. 

This writer should have remembcied, that the patent of a theatre is not 
granted by the pubic at all; nor was it granted by the Sovereign, (whose 
sole privilege it is, and whose: servants the performers proless themselves to 
be) to the present proprietors of either theatre ; it is al henab! le property. for 
which the nresent patentees of Covent-Garden pard down a very large sum of 
money ; and for wlich, if our information be correct, and we believe it is, 
they never have netted more than per cent. on an average, which, if we 
calculate their own time, and the hazard of the spe < lati ‘on, 1s much less in- 
terest than any commercial concern would engage for; if it was ** a puppet- 
shew,’’ when there proprietors purchased, it was a wes worth 120,000/, 
if under their managen rent, it has kecome ** a schoo! of moral instruc tion,” 
it isa pity, that all such noisy riotous boys as the author, should not be well 
flogged into obedience. 

ut supposing the position could be maintained, that a riot is a legal and 
just mode of redressing injuries at a theatre, which this author seems to maine 
tuin by relating the triumph over ** the iniquitous conduct of the Managers, in 
compelling them to ercct a shilling callery,’’ still his ar guments are incomplete ; ; 
Wi the public suffer no diminution of places, and of course, neither the renter nor 
Ge performer ; and therefore, a riot on his own terms would be unjustifiable, 
We have been at some pains to investigate the truth of this matter, not for 
CH the purpose of cons icting this disappo: nted gentleman of a malicious false. 
Si hood, but, to ascertain, whether the public conver vience had been. infrinced 
ng upon; assured, that if there were any just ¢g cround of comp! aint, a temperate 
Me Temonstrance even trom a private individual, would immediately procure 
1 redress, 
n And we find, that when the private bores were first consented to, ut the 
‘ae cxpress desire of some of the royal family, and in order to scooetendess 
me others of the first . istinction in tke country, who had long been indulged 
With a similar privilege at Drury-lane, the proprietors s dete smined to enlarge 
the seats of the b: tra boxes on the one and two pair of stairs from the pas- 
siges ; which, trom very obvious reasons, are still too spacious. This al- 
teration added room for 150 persons, and the enclosed boxes onty took away 
WM 108, so that the renter and Rs public, and the performer, are better accome 
modated in that proportion. ‘Turning the s! ips into boxes, 86 seats are now 
occupied at 6s. which only “sooay 2S. exc h, making a difference to the 
Me performer in a full house, of L. 29 : 0 in his favour. 
: fa addition to this, from a judicious seiieiaiied in the back boxes without 
ietrenching on the lobby, the theatre on a crowded night will contain up- 
wards 


from the prominent and usual free parts of the thealre. Well Sir, this long-, 
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wards of un hundred persons more, making a still farther increase of 35], 


in the performer’s favour. , 

These are strong grounds of injustice to all parties concerned ! ! ! 

There is one objection indeed of this gentleman, which, if it bore the test 
of truth, would be a subject for public, byt temperate interference ; that, 
by this alteration, the renters in particular, are compel/ed in the upper boxes, 
‘© to hear the base language of the stews, issuing from the foul lips of the frail 
sisterhood, whose grossness we have often seen suffuse the modest cheek of a re. 
svectable family, and place their protcetor in such a situation, that he has been 
either obliged to withdraw from the box with those under his protection, or enter 
oto a scuffie with the dregs of Soho and their paramours, &c.”’ ‘ 

The renters take very good care, especially when they have their families 
with them, to secure va boxes ; and being in general persons of good 
fortune, are less apt to be annoyed by the frail sisterhood ; or in better words, 
the common women of the town, than any other frequenters of the theatre, 
That such women should be admitted at all, is matter of serious regret to the 
sober judgment of moral and religious society ; but the policy of admitting 
them, and possibility of keeping them out, long has been, and still is, a 
subject for discussion; that, hewever, has nothing to do with the present 
question ; they are admitted ; and all those who frequent the theatre, are 
ready to acknowledge, that by altering the slips, these wretched noisy crea; 
tures are not only driven up to ‘* an elevated seat of comfort,’’ but the pris 
vate boxes form a barrier, from their insulated situation, between them and 
the other parts of the house ; that some of them do, and will stray, cannot 
he denied ; but the comparative decency and quiet of the house have been 
for these two seasons, a subject of congratulation. 

As this writer so disinterestedly takes up the cudgel for the performer’s 
benefits, it is not merely necessary to prove, that the house contains more 
money than before; but to state, that many of them have cleared from 
three to four hundred pounds, on their nights, ever since the altera- 
tion, independent of their weekly salaries! !—IJt is not necessary to 
contrast this with the averaged incomes of the whole body of the clergy; 
eheu lamentabile!!!—But it will not be out of the subject to reeret asa 
matter highly regarding the interest of public morality, that there are any 
benefits at all; as an honourable remuneration may be easily made by addi 
tional salary. If the performers are ever to become a respectable body of 
men for private wort) as well as public talents, it must be accomplished by 
detaching them from those groveling pursuits which are too successful in 
filling a theatre; the fact is well known, that most of the players, even of 
the first abilities, are in the constant habit of frequenting clubs at the lowest 
public houses, playing tricks of obscenity and buttoonery, to the very scum 
of the metropolis, in order to put off thir tickets; the conviviality and 
épirit of their manners allures weak minds to imitation, and by continual 
habit, they themselves become druaken, dissolute, and abandoned charac- 
ters, a disgrace to their profession, and a pest-to that society which thea 
talents might honour as well! as polish. 


“6 ~ We cannot find 
In reason, but that those whom oft we’ve seen 
‘To personate a gentleman, noble, wise, 
Marthful and gainsome, and what virtues clee 
Phe pott pleases to adorn him with ; 
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But that (as vessels still partake the odour 

Of the sweet precious liquors they contain) 

They” ** megzit’’ © be really, in some degree, 

‘The thing they do present” ———— 

‘* And we presume 
‘Chey may become a volume in which all 
Those excellent gifts the stage hath seen them graced with 
Are curiously bound up.”” 

We have been thus prolix not to answer so trite a writer, but because the 
subject is interesting and important. 

The stile in which this pamphlet is written, is worthy of the matter it 
asserts, crude, inflated, and harsh, ** stuffed with periods ofa mile.”” And 
it would be dithcult to discover which is displayed in strongest colours, igno- 
rance, falsehood, or malice, 








The Infant Rofe'us s or an Inquiry into the requifites of an A&or: comprifing a Cri- 
tical Analy is of Youne Betty's a&ing on the London Boards 5 a complete fhetch 
of his Lifes an Inveftigation of the Merits of the four Pamphlets which have been 
publifhed refpeing him, by Meffis. Fackfon, Biffet, Merritt, and Harley. Stric- 
tures on the prefent State of the Covent-Garaen Company, Sc. By 1: Harral, 
Efy. Author of a Monody on the Death of Mr. John Palmer, * Obfervatio.s on 
the moft eminent Performers of the Londomy Stage,” &c. &c, Pr. go. 1s. 6d, 
Allen, 


MR. HARRAL ftates his motives for the publication of this tra& to he 
a refpect for the profeifion of an aétor, and a defire to place the legiti- 
mate and honourable members of that profeffion in a juft point of view.” 
His traét confequently has a considerable claim to originality; and he in- 
veftigates the requifites which an a¢tor ought to poflefs, in order to attain to 
eminence’ in his profeflion, on grounds fo truly juft and philofophical, 
that it would be weil for many of our conceited votaries of the fock and buf- 
kin, if they wee to attend to his remarks. We hall add, that thefe ftric- 
tures are no imitation of thofe atteraprs at criticifm, which teem in our 
daily newspapers, and with which the well-informed part of the public 
are fo often difgufted ; but they are the rational fuggeftions of a writer 
who, to a juft difcrimination, evidently unites a contiderable portion of 
claiical knowledge. Hisaccount of Master Betty is well written, and as he 
has availed himfelf of fome of the information given by the preceding bio- 
graphers of this extraordinary youth, it mutt be prefumed as authentic as 
any other that has appeared. His remarks on the pamphlets which have 
been publifhed on this fubject, are perfectly correct: but his ftri€tures on 
the prefent ftate of Covent-Garden-Company ought rather to be called pa- 
negyrics, as he confesses ** that it is not his intention te fearch for defects,” 
which, however, we think he might have found abundantly, without 
much trouble in the feeking. He regrets that the mufical compofitions of 
a theatre are not contined to one individual of acknowledged merit. But 
would not this be a monopoly of the art, tothe material injury of rifing 
merit? Mr. Harral muft furely know that tor want of the kindly hand of 
unfought patronage the bloffoms of brilliant genius, ere they open to the 
view, are too frequently nipped and deftroyed by the chilling blaft of apa- 
thy and neglect. 

We have faid enough to thew, that this is perhaps the beft uac&t which 
has yet appeared ow the fubje& of the ** Young Rofius.” 

REVIEWERS 
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oe ial! | 
Do ae sf 
ae TAF Remarks on the Edinburgh Review of Dr. Thomson's System of Chemistry. By the 
hy Wit Author of that Work. 8vo. Pp. 64. Hurft, London ; Anderfon, 
A i 4 Edinburgh ; Gilbert and Hod ccs, Dublin; Brafh and Reid, Glafgow ; ' 
i } ) Brown, Aberdeen ; Forfyth, Elgin; and Young, Invernefs. 1804. } 
Wy i OUR readers have had repeated proofs that neither we ourfelves, nor ¢ 
ith i our correfpondents, have been inattentive to the principles and proceed- 
i i’ ings of the Edinburgh Review. That publication is, indeed, conducted 4 
4 ona plan fo extraordinary as to baffle all conjectures with regard to the { 
7 motives by which the proprietors and editor are influenced. Lt is vatural < 
ray to fuppofe that the principal objeét of authors in general, and of the au- x 
tdi thors of literary journals in particular, is to delerve, or at lealt, to conci- \ 
ait liate the favour and good-will of the public; fince on thefe mutt depend a 
if) - both emolament and fame. But the Edinburgh Reviewers appear to have ‘ 
it : founded their hopes of fuccefs on maxims entirely oppofite. Infiead of I 
1 a endeavouring to recommend their labours by a faithful analyfis, and a fair ¢ 
| a account, of the different works which they undertake to criticife, they 0 
nm feem to have fet out with the profeffed detign of declaring war on tic a 
ae whole fraternity of authors. At is certain, at leaft, that very few of tho.e « 
OTF | whom they have honoured with their notice, have met from them, with any I 
TP a thing like juftice, not to mention candour. Their fyitem, it muit be acknow- t 
me ledged, isa bold one, and difcovers great confidence in their own powers. f 
a) It is likely, however, we think, to be attended with fome inconvenience, 4 
ha ig Authors, we know, whether they write in poetry or in profe, have been h 
ay ee hong regarded, and juftly fo, as genus irritabile; and the Edinburgh Re- h 
bas viewers, who have apparently fixed on the character of Ifhmael as the fa- i 
oH te vourite model by which to form their own, might, with prudence, per- 
Rit haps, have recollected that, while that patriarch’s ‘* hand was to be b 
i a | againit every man, every man’s hand was to be againft him.” It is really i 
AW MW ) amuling to obferve the impotent (elf-fufhciency with which thefe critics u 
Hey pretend to erect themfelves into judges, from whole fentence there {ha!! be b 
Hi a no appeal. And it is certainly fingular, that in exact proportion, as nearly t! 
i i as may be, to the merit of an author, is their anxiety to degrade and Kc 
ihe vilify his work. Of this very numerous inftances might be given, were U 
this the proper time and piace. But, unqueftionably, none more promi- tl 
|e nent can be produced than the criticifm which gave rife to the pamphlet v 
iheae now before us. tl 
i SSG « Dr. Thomfon’s Syftem of Chemiftry is a work of fuch uncommon merit, t: 
wes. and acknowledged to be fuch by the ableft judges both at home and abroad, R 
i 14 ' that, although we imagined ourlelves well acquainted with the temper and a 
i} ek {pirit of the Edinburgh Reviewers, we yet read their laboured criticiim on b 
RE that work with complete altonithment. The Critic’s power, indeed, to { 
a a injure Dr. Thomion, is greatly inferior to his melination ; but in this re I 
i hill i {peat he is more to be pitied than blamed: for no man, we are thoroughly fi 
Wt Wat perfuaded, ever laboured more frenuoul!y to attain his end, as far as the 
Hea lt extent of his abilities would permit. DefeGis and mitiakes have been n 
i : il fearched for with a keen and indefatigable eye. Some, Dr. Thomfon al- kK 
iH i} Jows, have been found ; for what work, on fuch a {fubjeét, of equal ex- ¥ 
ee tent, was cver {ree from them? But where they have not been found, ? 
i! 4; i they 
r wat _ 
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they have been made in abundance ; and the art of mifreprefe ntation has 
been called in to lupply the defic’ — of folid grounds of cenfure.— 
Nor has the Reviewer torgotten the hacknied trick of beftowing tome ge- 
neral and uneppropriate prarle on the book, which, if his talent for mif- 
chief were equal to his malice, be would confign to the {nutl-thops and 
other lefs honourable places. He muit ture ty have ente ‘rtaine “dda molt con- 
temptuous opinion of the judgmentof thole who are accufllomed to read the 
idinburgh Review, when he tvok it for granted that they were inc apable~ 
of feeing through this flamfy difguite. 

When we firit peruted this prectous morfel of Northern criticifm, we 
yeere impreffed with a poUon that iomething more was required to account 
jor its bitternefs than the common quantity of pall, large as it ts, which 
conftitutes fo eliential an Ingre ‘dient m the compotition ofan [Edinburgh Re- 
viewer. We thought that the firtctures on Dr. ‘Thomfon’s work dilco- 
vered tuch marks of envy and ill-nature, as could proceed trom none bv* 
ap unfuccelsful rival; who thus took occafion to evacuate his {pleen at the 
gencral and well-deferved reputation which Dr. Thomton has acquired.— 
For our fagacity on this occation, we hope that we {hall be allowed fome 
credit; for De. Thomion himtelf has fully verified our conjecture, It ts 
Rt that he is thoroughly acquainted with the perion of his Reviewer ; 
and the tollowing thert quotation will exp! ain the caufe of the {uperabun- 
dant bile which pervades every part of the Reviewer's obfervations. The 
Reviewer has tirongly condemned Dr. Thomfon’s arrangement. On this 
the Docior, among other things, remarks that “ Reviewers are fo eager to 
point out errors, that they do not allow themlelves to confider the (ubjeét. 
« But,” adds he, “ the reader wil! be {lill more (urprited, wea I inform 
him that this very Reviewer, notwithflanding the violence of his attack, 
has himself published an Epitome of Chemistry, in whic h he has carried my ar- 
rangement, as he fuppotles, to the ne frlus ultra of pe rlection.”” (P. 22, 

From the particular manner in which this Reviewer is here detcribed 
by Dr. Thomfon, our readers will conciude that he is pertectly well known 
to the Literati of Edinburgh; which is really the cafe. We ourfelves are, 
in fact, in potlethon of his name. But, all! rough his malignity deferves to 
be expofed, his name is not of fufficient importance to attract any part of 
the public attention. We have been ailured that bis attack on Dr. Thom- 
fon, who is a laborious and well-attended Lecturer on Chemiliry, in the 
Univertity of Edinburgh, was written rather with the mean and ungen- 
tlemanly detire of dimmihing the number of the Doétor’s pupils, than 
with any nope (which, indeed, would have been madnels,) of hurting 
the fale of his book. The affault, in truth, appears to have been medi- 
tated for a contid erable time. “I learned,” tays Dr. Thomfon, “ that the 
Reviewers, in the fulnefs of their hearts, had announced their intention of 
attacking my work whenever it fhould appear.” (Pref. p. 4.) We thall 
here tranferibe, {rom the Doétor’s « Remarks,” two important patlages, 
for the length of which we thould certainly apologize, if we did not retlec& 
how eminently they are calculated to recommend, to univerlal notice, the 
fair and confcientious impartiality of the Edinburgh Review. 

“ The Review of my work was committed, to the charge of a gentle- 
man very well ine lined, it was fuppofed, to tear it in pieces. The manu- 
(cript was completed in five weeks, and put into the hada of the Editor, 
with exprets permiflion to make what alterations on the Preface-he thought 
ploper. The Editor, who is fond of farcafin, thought it too tame a per- 
formance 
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formance for the Edinburgh Review, and even declared, that the Preface 
alone, in the hands of a good workman, would have furnished fulhicient 
matter for filling a whole Ricien with abule andrepartee. It was thought 
requitite, of courle, to give it a few touches by his own maiterly hand; 
but, initead of confulting the original, he fatistied himfelf with the gar- 
bled account of the Reviewer. By leaving out half fentences, and prun- 
ing away others till they anfwered his purpoe, he has totally altered the 
original meaning, and fucceeded in giving the paragraph fome point, at 
the trifling facrifice of truth and candour. It is more than probable, that 
the accuiations of the fame kind, fcattered through different parts of the 
Review, are to be a‘cribed to the lame caufe: for wr! would never hay 
occurred to any perfon who had perufed the work itfelf.” cai 9 11—12.) 

Of the art with which the Edinburgh Reviewers can make an author 
{peak jutt what they pleafe, Dr. Thoinfon produces here, ina note, fo ad- 
mirable a [pecimen, that 1t would, we think, be doing thefe gentlemen great 
injufiice to withhold it ‘from our readers, Dr. Thom‘on, in his Pretace 
had faid: 

*« It would be improper to pas over in filence the mney obfervations 
on the former edition, with which the Author bas been privately favoured, or 
which have made their appearance in the different journals. ‘To thefe, 
ihe prefent edition is much indebted for its accuracy. Several hundred 
errors, chiefly in the numerals, have been pointed out and corrected, 
which would probably have elcaped the familiar eye of an Author. The 
vbiervations on the plan, the arrangement, and the execution of the 
work, have been carefully and impartially examined; the improvements 
fuggelted have been adupted, while the remarks which appeared inappli- 
cable or unjuft, have been difregarded.” 

To mott people, we believe, Dr. Thomfon’s conduét, as here exhibited 
by himfelf, will appear highly proper; and his language is, furely, fufhe 
ciently modeft. Let us now contemplate them as they are reprefented by 
the Edinburgh Review. 

“ The fecond part [of the Preface],” fays the Reviewer, “ rather 
checked our growing partiality ; for, initead of returning thanks to our 
fellow-labourers on the other fide of the Tweed, for the almoft unqualified 
approbation which they beitowed on his former edition, or foliciting the 
fame attention to the prefent, he boldly fets our whole corporation at de- 
fiance, and denies the competency of our tribunal.” 

Do the Edinburgh Reviewers entertain fo poor an opinion of the judg- 
ment and moral feclings of their readers, as to fuppofe that they can neither 
perceive norvelent fo y'ating and unprincipled a taliehood? The other paf- 
fage which we promiled to tranleribe, as delcriptive of the fpirit of this 
Review, and which relates to the firiétures pailed on the execution of 
Dr. Thomton’s work, is as follows: 

‘« Tois part of the Review colt the Author great labour. Immediately 
after the publication of my work, our critical Goliath, armed with a tre- 
wiendous darning needle, equally fitted tor pgcking holes, and {ticking on 
patches, and provided with a tufficient number of lyringes and clytter-pipes, 
tilled with dirt and mad, fallied forth, after haying vowed, in full divan, 
that he would not return until he had pricked and befpattered the Author 
to fome purpole. His faithful Sguire* attended him, ready, with his 











* The name of this Sguire is ikewife known to us; but it is, if pol 
&ble, of fill lefs importance than that of the Knight. 
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hands and his heels, (for he made no ufe of his head,) to execute the or- 
ders of this doughty-knight, Five weeks did they wield the needle and 
the clyfter-pipe without intermiion, Nor did they confide in their own 
ftrength, great as it was, but folicited allifiance from every quarter,— 
Friends and foes were contulted; and the faithful {quire has been heard to 
declare, with doleful voice, that he wore out two pairs of thoes in the fer- 
vice. In plain terms, this part of the Review coit the Author and his 
ailittant (for the Edinburgh Reviewers have ingeniouily ‘contrived to in- 
troduce a fet of underitrappers or Reviewers’ devils, on whom the 
drudgery of collecting information is devo'ved,) the unremitted labour of 
ive weeks. And, not fatisfied with their own exertions, they confulted 
every fuppofed reader of the work to whom they had acces." Committees 
fat upon particular pages, and a hundred pens were drawn to mealure the 
accuracy of the calculations. Surely, then, [ have reafon to conclude that 
every error of confequence has been dragged intomotice. A whole regi- 
ment of Critics, a fault-hunting for five weeks through four common-fized 
volumes, muti furely have laid hold on every biunder, however inge- 
nioufly concealed. Ifa work pals tolerably through this ordeal, it may cer- 
taifily be contidered as fufficiently purified.” 

«© The reader will naturally,” continues Dr. Thom‘on, “ with to know 
why fuch pains were taken to detect faults, while the other parts of the 
performance were pailed over in contemptuous filence. /afj/ening to make 
[when I made] this obfervation to a friend of mine, he favoured me 
with the following folution: ‘ Once,’ fays he, ‘I put a fimilar quettion to 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, and received for anfwer: We with our book to 
sell, and know enough of the tatte of the public to fuit their palate. —Ri- 
dicule and inveétive alone are certain to command fuccefs. Let the poor 
devils of Authors {mart; that is no bufinefs of ours—Such is their plan, 
and they at up to it. Reviews are not unfrequently returned, for no 
other fault than too much candour. The Review, they obferve, is excel- 
lent; but it is not fulficiently farcaftic for our purpofe. If no faults can 
be detected on a haity reading, a little mifquotation can do no harm; or 
you may dexterouily alter the meaning of the Author, and then abufe him 
for abfurdity. Mott of our readers will take as at our word, and inquire 
no farther.’ 

« Atuated, np doubt,” fays Dr. Thomfon, “ by thefe worthy motives, 
and by fome others, which I leave to the fagacity of the reader to difco- 
ver, the Reviewer of my work was particularly anxious to acquit himfeif 
to the fatisfaction of his brethren, And, as he had reafons for withing to 
remain concealed, he was very loud in public, during the whole time of 
writing his remarks, in prailing my work, elpecial!y thole parts of it which 
he meant to fall foul of,” (Pp. 27, 28, 2¥.) 

We cannot afford to confder, in detail, either the Reviewer’s objec- 
tions or Dr. Thom{on’s replies. It is proper, however, to give a {peci- 
men or two of each. Someof the Reviewer's obfervations are extremely 
ludicrous from their inconfiftency. ‘ Nothing,” he fays, “ can be more 
fimple, {cientific, and beautiful than the arrangement” of Dr. Thomfon’s 
Syitem. Yet he afterwards affures us, that this fame arrangement “ is 
every where inconfiftent with its own principles; that it is incomplete ; 
and that it fometimes clafles together bodies which have litle analogy ; 
but more frequently divides and fubdivides the account of a connecied 
ipbjet inte minute portions, which are (cattered through very diltant parts 
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of the work.” And thus we find, as Dr. Thomfon obferves, that, “ in the 
Reviewer's opinion, nothing can be more fimple, tcrentific, and beautiful, 
than an arrangement every where inconiiltent wiih itlelf, incomplete, and 
which fritters down and (catters connected fubjects.” (P. 19 ) 

Dr. Thomfon had divided timple ftubflances into conjinable and uncon. 
finable. But this, according to the Reviewer, is a falie divition ; for light and 
heat, the fubliances termed by Dr. Tiemion wnconfinatle, may, it feems, 
be confined in proper veilels. “ Clothing is uled to confine the warmth 
of our body ; our furnaces ave contiruéted of bad conduciors, to prevent the 
diflipation ‘of the heat ; and.caloric m ay be abfolutely contined in @ vessel of 
ice, as long.as the veliel itfelf will laft. Light 1s fill more confinable.-= 
Every room is furnied with fhutters to exclude it, and the dark lanthorn 
was is contrived to confine it.’ 

‘ I congratulate the public,” fays Dr. Thomfon, “ on this notable dif- 
covery, and hope that the Edinburgh Reviewers will fecure it to them- 
ielves, and to the northern part of the empire, by a patent. In a warm 
fummer like the laft, a prodigtous number of dark Janthorns might have 
been filled with fun-beams ; and in the cold {prings, which almott annually 
wifit this northern kingdom, they might doubtleis difpoie of their whole 
ftock to great ——. Some fqueamifh gentlemen have been announc- 
ing their fears that the Edinburgh Review will not bea long liver. How 
confoling then, muft it be to us all, to confider that the worthy proprietor, 
and his friend, have hit upon fo ingenious and inexhauftible a fubftitute !— 
For though it is certainly pollible that, the public may lofe their relith for 
thofe dithes of abufe, which they fwallow at prefent ‘with fo much avidity, 
1 think [ may venture to enfure a permanent fale of the new commodity, at 
Jealt, on this fide of the Tweed.” 

« T readily acknowledge that this difcovery knocks my terms on the 

head, and promile, therefore, to change them for any others which the 
Reviewers may thin k proper to fubititute, whenever they choofe to fend 
me an ice-baiket of heat, and a dark ianthorn of light. Till then, 1 muft 
be allowed the liberty of preferring them, even to Y the terms /onderable and 
imponderable, which the Reviewer has kindly offered me as altogether un- 
connected with hypothefis. But thele terms, though they do not fuit my 
purpofe exactly, fuggeft a moit important fuperiority which the manufac- 
ture of fun-beams has over every other. The ice-bafkets and dark lan- 
thorns will receive no fenfible addition of weight, though crammed full of 
heat and light; fo that any quantity whatever of thefe bodies may be 
tranfmitted, by any animal ‘whatever, without the fmalleft inconvenience. 
I take the libe ty to recommend asses as very proper for the occafion.— 
It has been remarked of late, that thefe animals thrive very well in this 
country. ‘Phey are futhciently long-winded ; and naturalifis have juft af 
-ertained that they are animals of talie; that their voices are very muli- 
¢ site ; and that they have a great relith for Hatin poetry.” (Pp, 22—24.) 

One ipecimen more we mult yetextraét. ‘“ But the terms,” fays our 

eminently learned Chemilt, “ are not the only objectionable part of the ar- 
rangeme nt. I have be gun, it feems, witha fet of bodies that are not tan- 
gible, and ‘have p lunged my readers, in the very firlt page, (tat is, being 
interpreted, the i9¢h page,) into all the intricacies of a pneumatic appara- 
hus, ‘and have perplexed them with different kinds of gafes, before they 
ean be fuppoled to have any conception of air being a body pofleffed of 
chemical properties, or, indeed, to have any conception of chemical pro- 
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erties at all.” What poor numikuls, chemical readers it feems, are !— 
Sotage it might have been proper to have treated {uch ignorant feilows 
with lentevces like the following : 

« Matter is of diiterent fpecies. The phenomena of matter are regu- 
lated by attraction and repuliion.’ 

This is the fiyie which the Reviewer would have approved of. Permit 
me here to alk a quetiton or two. Are /igh¢ and deat, with which Chemitts 
ofien begin, more tangible than oxygen gas, fulphur, phofphorus, and 
charcoal? Is it eafier to comprehend the metaphytics of heat than the 
method of heating an iron pot to rednets, and of plunging burning fulphur 
and pho{phorus intoagla‘s jar? | begin with oxygen; becaufe a know- 
ledge of it is necetlary for enabling us to underitand almoitt all other fub- 
ftances, and becaule its properties are eafily explained. The phenomena 
of the fimple {ubiances are the moft entertaining and alluring to begin- 
ners, and, of courte, the moit readily underitood and remembered.”— 
(Pp. 25—26.) 

We could eafily quote from this mafterly pamphlet a great number of 

flages, which are eq) ally difitnguifhed by folidity of argument and by 
oes of wit. The unfortunate Review cr is, in molt initances in- 
deed, not only confuted, but convinced of ignorance, and covered with 
ridicule. We are, however, in danger of exceeding our limits, and 
muft, therefore, refirain our ftrong propentity to exhibit Dr. Thomion 
more at large in a fiyle of writing in wiich he feems peculiarly qualified to 
excel, But one part of this pamphlet does him fo much honour, as a ean- 
did and ingenuous man, that it cannot be mentioned without the higheit 
praife. The real errors which the lvax-eyed Reviewer has been able to 
difcover, are trivial and few. But Dr. Thomfon himfelf has difcovered 
feveral, which he thinks of importance ; and has proved bis title to the 
confidence of the public, by taking this opportunity of pointing them 
out, As this portion of the pamphlet mult be very acceptable and ule- 
ful to all who are potleiied of his work, we thall make no apology for in- 
ferting it entire. 

« | flatter mylelf,” fays Dr. Thomfon, “ that I have fucceeded in re- 
futing mofi of the ferious charges brought againit me. But, | fear, that | 
muft afcribe my efcape rather to the ignorance of the Reviewer, than te 
the want of miliakes in the work reviewed. I have not had Jeifure, in- 
deed, fully to examine the edition fince it came from the prels; yet the 
occational glances, which I have made, detected feveral evrors 
moft important of which are the following: 

“ 4. ‘Lhe {pecific gravity of the Englith guinea, which [ copied from 
Briflon and Hauy, (Chemiitry, Vol. 1. p. 143.) is erroneous. Hatchett 
has fhewn, that the denfity of gold alloyed with copper is Jefs than the 
medium.” 

“ 2. In the fame page I have erroneoufly ftated the 
in our filver coin 1-16th. It ought to be 1-1 2th.” 

“ 3. [ have erroneoufly flated purty to be an oxide of tin. It-con- 
tains likewilelead. This miltake was pointed out by Mr. Arthur Aikin, 
inthe Annual Review. A fpecimen which I analyfed was cempofed of 
two parts, oxide of lead, and ove part oxide of tin,” | 


“ 4. In page 239 of the fame volume, line 2 from the bottom, for 
‘4, 8’ read ‘ 4. 6,” 


; the 


proportion of alloy 


“5. bid. 
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“ 5. Thid. p. 333, line 15, dele the word inversely. This miftake wag 


pointed out by the Edinburgh Review.” 


“ 6. The difcovery of the fact, that water begins to expand when cool- 
ed below 42°, which I aferibe to Delue (in Vol. [. p. 352, of my fyi: 
tem,) was made long before by Dr. Crowne, and exhibited publicly to 
the Royal Soviety. See Birche’s Hiftory of the Royal Society, Vol. 1V. 
p. 253. For this piece of énformation 1 am obliged to Profeifor Robu 
fon.” 

« 7. Ibid. p. 358. In the table of melting points, that of {permaceti 
is fet down at £ 133°,’ it ought to be ‘115.’ See Smith Gibbes, Phil. 
Tranf. 1795, p. 240. 

“8. The cryttals of pure lime, fiated (in p. 507, Vol. I.) to have 
been obtained by Trommidorf, are not cryttals of lime, but of fubmuriat 
of lime. Berthollet.” | : 

«9, Vol. IL. p. 216, line 18, for ¢ volatile’ read * porcelain,” 

«10. In my clatiification of falts, (Vol. IL. p. 807), I have arranged 
se among thofe which are decompoled when heated with char- 
coal. This is inaccurate: for itis well known to chemitts that feveral of 
the alkaline and earthy phoiphats want that property.” 

“‘ 1. In Vol. IL. p. 327, I aleribe the difcovery of muriat of magnefia 
to Dr. Black. This isinaccurate. ‘The falt bad been very well defcribed 
before by Brown, See Phil. Tranf. Nos. $77 and 373.” 

“ 12, In my account of deer, (Vol. LV. p. f05.), Thave expreffed my- 
felf rather loolely, when I fav that itis cufomary to ule ouly one-third of 
malt. I allude to the diftillers, who, by that method, improve the itrengtli 
gf their wafh. The brewers, I fuppote, employ malt only.” 

« 13. In my account of urinary calculi, (p. 657,) I e:roneoufly place 
carbonat of line among the ingredients; and in p. 671, quote the au- 
thority of Mr. Crumpton for the fact. But the calculus which he exa- 
mined was not a urinary, but a pulmonary concretion. The paragraph, 
of courfe, ought to be inferted under the account of the pulmonary con- 
cretions in p. 659.” (Pp. 58—61.) 

Ample as our extraéts have already been, we cannot conclude without 
laying before our readers fome additional objervations, with which, no 
doubt, the Edinburgh Reviewers, and purticularly the gentleman emé 
ployed to operate on Dr. Thomfon’s work, muti be highly delighted. 

« Such,” he fays, “are the miflakes which IT have hitherto dete@ed. 
J here offer them to my worthy friends, if they think of bringing me be: 
fore their tribunal a feeoud time. I thall only take the liberty to requett 
of them, at pariing, not to indulge too freely in thofe unjuftifiable arts of 
criticilm, which fo unhappily diftingurh the Edinburgh Review. Any 
wan can abuie and call names; any man can miiquote and pervert the 
meaning of an author: but to difcriminate between faults and perfections, 
and to point out the varions degrees of merit with juftice, belong only toa 
fuperior mind. If they muft indulge in feverity, let them not lofe fight 
of candour. Had thé Review of my work poilefled that character, though 
I might have been ditpleafed at the aes of their ftrictures, I thould at 
Jeaft have been filent. But, if they are determined to abule indi‘crimi- 


nately, right or wrong, without regard to juttice ; let them, at leaft, em- 
ploy writers who have fome thare of abilities, and who underftand a little 
of the {ubject on which they pretend to decide.” 


« Now that they have given their opinions to the public, I am very 
far 
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far from advifing them to retraa. To acknowledge a fault, weuld dero- 
gate from the dignity of the Edinburgh Reviewers, and might induce even 
their admirers to fuppofe them not abfolutely infallible. Let them flick 
boldly, therefore, to all their charges. 1 would recommend it to them 
even to be facetious on the occation, and to expatiate on the silliness, 
tameness, and instfidity of the e remarks of mine; but never to commit 
themlelves by defcending to particulars. While they keep to general ob- 
fervations, even the ignorant may contider themfelves as laie. The words 
mean, vulgar, contemptible, trifling, insufficient, &e. thould be always at 
hand; and if repeated with proper allurance, will gain them fome credit. 
But, above all, let them infift upon it, that all their former obfervations 
are ju(t, and that not one of their obje@tions has been refuted. Let them 
dwell, in an efpecial manner, on the abfurdities of my arrangement, on 
the evrors in my calculations, and my ignorance of multiplication and divi- 
fion. This alone, if properly managed, will be fufficient to render them 
invulnerable. For it may be laid down as a general rule, that, if a cham- 
pion finds an Opinion or affertion fo completely refuted, that it is no longer 
stenable, and yet, at the fame time, is reiolved not to give it up; nothing 
an{wers his purpofe fo well as to refeat his opinion or allertion as politively 
as ever, and witheut conde-cending to take any notice of the refutation. 
This thews a becoming {pirit, and a confidence in the goodnets of ones 
caufe, both of which are known to have their weight with the fpecators 
and the judges; and the advertary, when he finds himflelf thus handled, 
will either be reduced to the neceility of holding his peace, or at leatt 
he will {peak to no purpofe. Had Rabclais been obliged to keep company 
with a regiment fad, his fineft flights would have been rewarded 
with hifles.” 3 

« Our — Critics ought, therefore, to reviewo this pamphlet of mine, 
unlels they think it better to publith a second Review of the work itlelf. By 
the ufual methods of perverfion and mifquotation, they may make both as 
ridiculous as they pleale. In that cafe, [ pledve myle!f beforehand, to exa- 
mine their objections, and to lay the refult of them before the public. 
The old channels of information are fiill open to me. In the preced- 
ing remarks I have been exceedingly moderate, purpofely patling over tfe- 
veral precious {peculattons which occupy a contiderable portion of the 
Review of my work, But if I find it neccflary to refume the pen a fecond 
time, it will not be expecied, I hope, that I fhall fiand meiely on the 
de‘enlive.” (Pp, 61—63.) 

We may venture, we think, to affure Dr. Thomfon that the Edinburg‘ 
Reviewers will not be fotward, by conferring the honouc which he hers 
folicits, to affurd him an occation of rejuming his pen., 


4 Supplement to an Examination of the Strifures of the Crirical Revlewers an 
the Tranflation of ‘fuvenal. Ato. Hatchard. 


IX noticing the attack of the Critical Reviewers on Mr. G fford’s “ Ex- 
; amination,” we ventured to predic that their ill-judged attempr to in- 
timidate him by threats of future vengeance, would produce that reply 
which the imbecility of their malice would, perhaps, fai] to draw forth. 
Accordingly we have here a {pirited retort, in which every charge that was 
formerly brought againft them is repeated, and enforced with a mafs of 
evidence which leaves no poffibility of farther cavil on the fubje@. ‘The 
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annals of }“erature do not furnifh many examples of a caftization fo merit- 
ed, and fo fevere: it has had the effe€&t which we prognofticated; and the 
drawcanfirs who threatened to ‘‘ anatomize the tranflation of Juvenal, and 
expofe bis morbid anatomy,” ({uch is the “ dignified language” of the critics,) 
have judicioufly borne their fufferings in filence, and * yet flagrant from 
the tcourge,” flunk trembling and abathed from the field. 

We fee no neceility for entering into any details on fo unequal a dif- 
pute—xbi tu pulfas «go vapuls tan/um-—and which mutt now be confidered 
as finally decided. One fpecimen of Mr. G.’s ftyle and manner we thal 
fubjoin, becaute it contains as complete an expo'ure of litera:y quackery as 
we ever witneiled; and fully coincides with our own ideas of the fubjeét. 

“« The laft objeGtion is raifed againft a note. ‘ Mr.G. pretends to de- 
fpife a fancy of Bruce,” &c. Crit. Rev. Nov. 1802, p.326. ‘There is no 
pretence in the matter: what I thought I fpoke; and have no objeétion 
to repeat. Bruce is unfounded in evey thing that he has faid refpecting 
Juvenal. But 1] do not therefore d /pife him, though I do his defender 
rpott heartily: firft, for his fpiteful mifreprefeotation of me; and next, for 
his afinine juftification of Bruce ;—“ the Egyptians devoured human fleth’ 
in a famine, eleven years after Juvenal’s death; therefore they were can- 
nibals when he wrote.’?’ Q.K.D. Admirable! As you were pleafed, Sir, 
to refer me to your Review of Abdollatich, | turned to it; and muft take 
the liberty of obferving, that it is waly worthy of you. The review of Ju- 
venal is not more grofsly ignerant. I now, too, can account for fome of 
your malignity. IL have the misfortune, it appears, in diflenting from 
Bruce, to differ alfo from you; and you feel it! But the reader fhall have 
your “ fage annotations.” 

* Juvenal, who had a military command in Egypt, accufes them of de- 
vouring dead bodies raw: 

© Contenta cadavere crudo.’ SaT. Xv. 83 


‘Tf you can read the Latin, you mutt know that he accufes them only 
of devouring a dead dedy raw; and if you can read any thing, you ought 
to conclude, from the horror and amazement he expreties at it, and from 
his forbearing, amidft al. his hatred and contempt of the natives, to charge 
them with cannibalifm, that the crime was unknown amongfi them. The 
poor wretch, of whom Juvenal fpeaks, was killed in a religious fray, aod 
torn to pieces and caten in a moment of frenzy, by the zealots of a creed 
different from his own. ‘The French, during the progref: of their horri!le 
revolution, have torn out aud devoured the hearts of many women and 
priefis, yet who ever thoug't of deicribing them, on that account, as a na- 
tion that fed on human fleth’*? Fixed and general manners, not fudden 
ebullitions uf political and religious fury, ought in juftice to eftablith the 
chara&ter of a people. 

« We own that we have /pared no fains to find out fome other meaning 
for cedavere, befides a human corie, but without ‘fuccefs.’ If thefe ex- 
traordinary pains procured you a double pot of beer from Mr. Hamilton, it 
is wel]; but with what mexpretlible fecorn mu every man of fenfe regard 
fuch miferable quackery! Juvenal tells a plain tiory; oe man fell in 
the flight of his party; the victorious enemy {feized and tore him to pieces; 
they did not, adds he, wait for fire and {pits to drefs him, but were cone 
tent with the raw carcals, ‘ confen:a cadavere crude.’ What other meaning 


did the ‘ fage commentator’ want for cadavere? Is it not obvious ws 
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ehild of three years old that the plain confiruGtion of the word is the only 


. one which can make fenfe of the patlage? Yet the critic ‘ {pares no pains, 
{ forfooth, to find out fome other meaning tor <zdavere, befides a human corfe !’ 
) « Were the Egyptians really dss depraved in the time of the Satyrift?” 
) Lels depraved than what! [ with Mr. Hamilton would get fome one to put 
your jargon into English ;-—* the evidence ot Javenal himielf decides in the 
- negative,’ Crit. Rev. p.$89. This thall not ferve your tarn, nor will [ 
1 fuller you to evade the py int by changing the terms in difpute. The ‘ de- 
1 BM pravity’ of the Egyptiaas (for whom | care as liftle as another) has nothing 
s Mw do with the quetiion. Youallerted that this people were habitual can 
nibals in the days of Juvena!l, and you attempted to prove it from his own 
. words, contenta cadavere crudo, li reply to this, | affirmed that you could not 
o BB conirue the pullage, which. as wellas THE WHOLE OF THE SATIRE from 
n whence it is taken, is dire@ly in the face of your argument; and that you 
5 were ‘ean aloufly ignorant of its purport and defign. 
v7 Driven from this, too “ dull” for conviction, and too “ vain" for inftruce 
1 BB tion, you now return to the charge, and endeavour to prove your mott ab- 
h’ @¥furd pofition by another extract from the lame Satire,.of which, as before, 
= you do not comprehend a fingle word! “¢ ‘That the eating of human fleth 
r, Mm Wag not uncommon in the age of Abdollatiph, we have thown in an article 
ce commended by thofe who can judge //!” No doubt of it, um fot trouve tou- 


1- BR jours, un plus fot gui Padme; and even the acroftics of Mr. Parfons may 
of BB pofibly have found un plus for to admire them. After what I have faid of 
m HB the “ article,” -however, the judgment of thofe who commerded it, mult be 
ve Bideemed peculiarly valuable. «© Will Mr. G. truft to Juwenal bemfelf ?: 

We imagine that be will wot, fince his trantlation give, the patlage unfaisd- 
e- BB filly. We was anable or averfe to render with propricty, 





(6 fed gui mordere cad ver $ 
** Suftinuit, nil unquam hac carne libentius edit, 


ly $B“ which,” pray obferve, “Has No RELATION to the man who came frit 
ht Ber laft, but is a pisrincr AND ISOLATED OBSERVATION, expofing the fe- 
m FBrocious greedinefs of thofe whom we mouft ftill denominate CAnNipars !” 
ge BBCrit. Rev. p. 339. 





he Very good. 1 pafs over what relates to myfelf * to come to your Achil- 
od y 22 argument. You fay, that the patlage has “‘ no relation to the man, &c. 
ed _ but 
‘é weed 

nd * | may jutt ohferve, however, that I fave given the whole of the pa‘tage, 


\ae fot word tor word, (which is the only idea-this poor driveller bas of tranf- 
en BBlation, and, indeed. the only way in which he can read it with the original, ) 
he BRbut the general fenfe. Literally rendered, it is Bur whoever couid bear § 
to gnaw ruts carcafe, never tafted any fieth more willingly; ror,” (tuch 
is the connection which the woefal ignorance of the Critical Kevie ers could 
hot find, and therefore deniedto exift;) “roa, thitinfo odious afa&, you ma 
hot trouble yourlelf to doubt or inquire whether the /r/ who fwallowed it 
Was. 
§ Could bear: fuflinwit, Tiis word alone was fufficient to thew that the 
Sgyptians were nat Cannibals; and, indeed, would have fhewn it to an 
but the Critical Reviewers, whofe acquaintance with Latin reaches no farther 
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han the child’s Vocabulary, and whofe general ignorance is beyond cies. 
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98 
but is a diftin@ and i/olared obfervation!!"" To reafon with you is a wate 
of time; all that can be done, therefore, is to fhew that the dired? rever 

















of your affertion is the truth, and that it is advanced for the firlt time by P 
yourfelves. So far from being an “ i/olated obfervation,” it applies, with i 
the UTMOST FORCE OF CONNECTION, to the reft of the tranfaction, and i 
fpoken of the carcafe of the man who fell in the combat, and of 20 otber: ( 
But he whofe ftomach fuffer’d him to eat = 7) 
T ba carcafe Efony pay. ni 
Bur he that of she earcafe got a bit, - 
Ne’er tafted any flefh fo {weet as it ; “ 
Fer, &c. STAPYLTON, " 
The guetts are found tro numerous for se treat ; 
But all, it feems, who had the luck to eat, 
Swear they ne’er tafled more del.cious meat. Drrpben. 
| is 
they—eat Aim raw; | 
Nay, they pronounced, and this is ftill more rare, | 
That they ne'er tafted more delicious fare. ri 
. 4 os mn un 
Aik not if the firft eatery &e. Ow £ Ne. BF me 
Bur he who bore to gnaw ‘he carcafe, never ate any thing more willingly fm Ju 
than dis fic/b; vor, &e. - Mapban, ON 
- ; ; , of | 
Ne t'informe point fi le premier forcene—dont la dent paut entamer @ 
cadaver, &c, DussauLx. of t 
Rationem reddit quare tam libenter comederit. Naw ille qui fietit ating be. 
mus, XC. Briran., in loco, on 
. . and 7 mii 
Yet it feems the paflage has “ so relation to the man who came firft of |, 
/ ” % 
buft. , give 
Homo efferatus, qui naturam in fe violaverit, et /:me/ Hoc cadaver hom that 
minis mordere fuftinuit, nihil unquam Hac humana carne libentius edit fi Yh 
Luain in loco. ‘i 
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was pleated, 1 inform you that the Jaf, who came up when the body wai 





devoured, fcraped the ground with his finger, that he might tafte of the 7p 
blood!” 1 fay: 2% 
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But left you doubt, if thofe who came in time, 

Virtt at the bloody banquet, and the crime, 

Relith’d the treat; know thote who came the laft, 

And when the reft had finith'd the repatt, 

Stoop’d down, and, {craping where the wretch had lain, 
With favage pleafure lick'd the gory plain. P. 479. 


I thought the critics (not the Critica 
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Reviewers) would have been pleated at this compreffion of a difgufting and fife. 
horrible narrative, which has always appeared tedioufly minute to evey—,.,,., 
reader of talte, and for which, indeed, Juvensl has been juttly reproved a 
Of all this, howevey, the unfortwuate idiot before us was completely igs main 
morant. — | O: 
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fte I might proceed in this manner through the whole body of tran{ators 
“fe and commentators, not one of whom, from the age of Juvenal to the pre- 
by fent, ever underitood it in any other fenfe than that which is here given. 
ith How could they ; the words can bear no other. And yet this “ leartied 
lis tribunal,” with “ @/? the principal editors and tranflat:rs before them,” 
e (p. 338,) have the portentous flupidity to affirm that the “ paflage is a pts- 
vixcr and 1soLareD obfervation!!!” They are “ familiar with Henni- 
nius,” (338,) from whom I have taken the latt two pojirwe contradi@ions of 
their affertion. ‘They are alfo well acquainted wita “ the elegant Ruper- 
ty;” yet the ungrateful man finds, as it were, a malicious pleafure in fham- 


ing and confounding them : 
R 
gut mordere cadaver 


Suftinuit, nil unquam hac carne libentius edit. 
Nam icelere in tanto, &c. P. 89Q, 


is a diftin and ifolaicd fentence, fay they, ‘* Nam’ obferves Ruperti, 

é' “ fpcatat ad co aur, Vv. 87, which conzedts the paflage with what follows.” 
But, above all, they are intimate with “ the /u?sovs Gibbon ;"’ vet the 
luminous Gibbon, in his remarks on this Satire, has a long and anxious argu- 
‘®. ment in the very teeth of their pofition, in which he warmly expottulates with 
agly Juvenal on his perfecution of the Egyptians, 4ecaw/> they “ ate the fleth of 


a oNe MAN, and of one man only, whom they had murdered in a moment 
of frenzy.” 

t@ What now fhall we fay of the Critical Reviewers? That they are a fet 

me of the moft impudent impottors that ever difyraced the pre's. And is it to 


be endured that fuch men ihould ele&t themfelves into a “ tribunal,” and, 
on the ground of their own ignorance, revile and infult whoever will not 
minifter to the jacobinifm or impiety of their employers? However this 
may be, I, for one, will not endure their injuries iv filence; for nature has 
given me a fpirit incapable of being overawed in a juft caufe; add to this, 
that I confider myfelf to be effentially ferving the real interetis of lteratore, 
while employed in tiripping the hon’s tkin froin the back o: thete clamo- 
rous, thefe mifchievous, affes. 

We fhould now have dene with the Critical Reviewers, who, we believe, 
ill be but little heard of hereafter, had we not to notice an initanee of 
bafenefs as remarkable as any of thofe which are noticed by Mr. G. 

In their remarks on his work, which they condemn in all and every part, 
they fpeak with peculiar infolence and teorn of the Introduction, the lan- 
guage of which is arraigued by them in terms raked from the kennel. Six- 
teen months after this eyregious criticifm had appeared, it turns out, By 
THEIR OWN CONFESSION, that they had not read it! In the “ Public 
Characters” of 1802, publithed by Mr. Philips, is a life of Mr. G. taken 
verbatim ad /iteratim from the Introduétion to bis tranflation of Juvenal. 
In their review of this, they fay that “ they could ct account for his lan- 
puage, till, dy recurring :o bis life in ibe prefent colleiow. they found that 
2 part of his educatios had been as a cabin-boy in a Brixham veilel!!!” 
Tit. Rey. March 1804. Now this important crcumitance which tkey 
lifcovered for the firtt time in Mr. Philips’s publication. is given at great 
ength in the 7/h page of the work, with which they declare i ihemfelves 
‘ fatiated,”’ {o many months before! But thus it is, that books are ex- 
mined, and alone beftowed, by the dignified critics of Hamilton and Co. 

Qne word more, Medfirs. Robin‘ons, “7mm &c. have been pleafed 
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to hire an illiterate buffoon to make clumfy jefts on Mr. G.’s poverty —Of 
this we know nothing ; but may we venture to demand, with what face 
refletions of this kind could be encouraged by men, tottering themfelves, 
at that very inftant, on the verge of — > We abhor all perfonal af. 
tacks; nor do we feel difpofed to enter into Mr. G.’s feelings on this or any 
other occafion, farther than the interetts of found literature and morality 
are concerned: but if he were difpofed to retort the mean infults of his 
adverfaries, what a field is now opened to him! He, we believe, is fupe- 
rior to fo Worthlefs a tuiumph: but that he has it in his power to enjoy ir, 
fhould prove an awful leflom to the dull, the envious, and the malignant 


calumniator. 





THe Montury Review, and 


I. Sharp on the Greek Aiticle, M1. Six Letters to Sharp on the Greek Article, 
IL]. Six more Letters om his Remarks. 


(Concluded from P. 441, Vel. XX.) 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 
HE next thing which I have to fay, and it fhall clofe my obfervations 
refpetting Mr. Sharp’s book, regards the quotation from Juftin Mar 
tyr, and another from “Tertallian, alleged by Mr. Blunt, and brought for 
ward by the Monthly Reviewers. I mean to confider not merely the appo- 
fitene{s, but the fidelity of thefe quotations. And here I think the Reader 
will find, what I have always found in fectaries of all forts, fuch a manifef 
tendency to miflead as may well make a man backward in affenting to the 
claim ef fincerity, fo conflantly advanced by difenters, as an apology for 
all their éxtravayant ideas and falfe reafonings, 
The paflage from Juftin Martyr, if we may believe Mr. Blunt and his 
Reviewer, “ overturns all Mr. Sharp’s ingenious theory, and is placed be 
ond the reach of his limitations.” What is oddeft, is, that it was origin. 
ally brought forward by Mr. Word{worth himfel!t, the champion of Mr. 
Sharp. It iscited by Mr. Blunt, (and by the Monthly Reviewer after him, 
who, having Mr. W. before him, did it therefore with his eyes open) a 
fimply “rx caintos juwv Inga Xpisw, xo wyeyuatlos aysw.” 1 may oblerve in the 
firit place that, even upon this ttate of the cafe, the paflage has nothing to 
do with Mr. S-’s rule: becaufe the words conneéted with wuuxro; ayes are 
(properly fpeaking) not +x oxinpos maw, but Incw Xpices which being a mere 
proper name, does not and cannot come under the rule at all. Then the 
Ince xpisw, Coming between the cov cwlnpo; nev, and the msiuxo; xy, breakt 
the connection, and makes it impoflible that they {i.ou'd (under this ruled 
Mr. S.) relate to the fame perfon. This would have appeared more plain} 
if the whole of the paflage had been tranfcribed from Mr. W. It runs thus 
- Ex owatlos Te Wateos Tex Oar noes deaedly Seu, xs rev ca'lnpo; Vipeay Tycu Xp 
Kas rreupals aye. Taken thus, fairly as it lands, the fallacy would ha 
been evident, for it would have appeared that Juliin Martyr was referring 
to the form ufed in baptifm (Avtg» raves, they are walled, Ex biouxlos x. 1 
only with fome amplification. From Juftin’s not prexfing the article t 
mrepalo; aye, it may be concluded that, but for that amplihcation, he woul 
not have ufed itall. He might have faid, cr ovojamtlos Warpo; xaos Ince 
tes Trvuans dys: but choofing to introduce fome addition to the two fit 
memvue 
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members of the fentence, he was led to make ule of the a ticle as to one of 
them: w! hich thus furnithes an example of Mr. S.'s firit rte, ro warps o 
we xas Cromclow Seu. In the fecand we have rou o r wings yuav, Without a Cco- 
pulaiive, imply putin appofi tion with Ingo Xpeos, becauwe in that cate no 
copulative was required: and thus the * xo ” which follows, connects only 
the third memberot the fentence with the two tormer: that IS, orveupealog 
ays With rero0n With Xuew. To make the inilance alleged at all bear on 
the queltion: ‘ Ly res Xprw” | nould have come firtt. It mould have tiood 
 Inoow Xe Sa, Tov oailnpas %, wv Kb Treyantos city, ” Yet-even then, 1 think 
much might be faid in favour of wh it as thrown out inp » Chiiflian Ob- 
ferver on this p: ullage, that + ay) era pre per name than a name 
of office. Its name of othce ‘eens rather to be os waned noe, ** the come 
forter. 

Thus it tuens out that this folitary infance, got by mutilating a quotation 
of Mr. Word{worth, has nothing to do with overturning Mr. Shi rp’ $s rea- 
foning. Lhe truth is, that iue tore Mr. S.’s pofition is examined, the 
truer it will be found. Numerous as are Mr. W.’s inftances, he has by no 
means exhautied the mine. In only dipping into Jutiin Martyr for this 
pail: age I found another example in fupport of the rule, viz. ‘* wpos cov ralepee 


Speaking of the death of a martyr. See 


ay | cryin is; fa’ h 


nas Comittee Twi ougavuy Toes eles ” 
Apol. 2do. p. mt. Phitby’s Ed. 

The other quotation referred to is from Tertullian. It is adduced in fups 

rtof Mr. Blunt’s pofition, that xyessvr is an “ epithet “From a pailage 
in Tertullian,” days he, “it (iould ice as al it were not familiarly ufed as 
a proper name, *ulfabout his time. ‘St tamen nomen et Chriiius, el. non 
appellatio potas; un. Tus fa fgnihc atur, uncius autem non magts eft 
nomen quam Chriitus.” But how the inference refuits fiom this, that 
“ Chriltus.” was not ufed as a proper name belore that time, a man mutt 
bave intellecis different from mine to di.cever, To make it nore plain, 
take the whole quot ation. Tertullian, is argaing againit Praxces, who, he 
Upo n which he alleges the import of 
ihe name » certainly coniidering it as in familiar ule, not the ‘only, but from 
the ime when it was firlt adopted, ~“-Itaque,” lays he, “ C ‘hriftum pacis 
patrem, tulti: lime, qui nec afi cirt ipecies nowminis hujus:” and then comes, 
“Sitamen, &c.” He goes on with his argument “ Si Chrillus eft, unélus 
elt. Et utique ab alio, &c.” Wath this argument we hav e nothing farther 
to do than as it proves or does not prove 2 that the word Chrifius was famte 
larly wed asa proper name betme about the time of Teriuilian. | appre- 
hend it proves rather the other way. For the reafoning is on what the 
word was originally, If in arguing with aman who fhould contend that 
“ Captain” and “ Lieutenant” were in all relpedts ene and the fame, I 
fhould lay, “ confider the very etymology of Lieutenant (ufo hominis) that 
it means oag “holding the place of another,” (lieutenant in French, “ luoge 
fenante,” or teuante “aD Jtaliau) or “ occafionally: filling the office of the 
Captain,’ * woud it relult from thence that it is only in our davs that “ lieute- 
nant” is become a noun fubtiantive, an acknowledged delcription of a 
perion ? 

Iam ahhamed to purfue this any farther, for if we believe the language 
of the New Teliament to have been the language of Chritiians from the 
days of Chrift, who can doubt but that from the time the word was fir 
uled, it was “familiarly uled” asa proper name : ? If I have taken “ mach 
paius upon the fubject, it is becau' ec itis importaut to thew the fertility of 
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the reafonings to which men condefcend who are determined to fhut their 
minds againit what is declared to them. It is becaufe the weakneis ¢ 
their arguments is a decilive proof of the prejudice by which they ar 
actuated. 

- The two other articles of the Review upon which I propofed to fay 4 
few words, are ‘‘ Jamiefon’s Ufe of Sacred Hiliory,”* and ‘‘ The Recorder," 
but you inult allow me to pultpone them for the prefent. 









Your’s, 
January 11, 1805. T. L 
Tus Menrury Review. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

sf AM deceived in my idea of the fentiments entertained by the condue- 

tors of the Anti-Jacobin Rev ew, 1f they are not fuch as ever have, and 
ever wi'!, lead them to condemn and hold forth to public deteflation, in- 
decency and indelicacy in whatever publication they may be found. Who 
is there, Sir, that will not moft ftrenuonfiy fet himfelf in oppofition to afy 
author who will condefcend to defile his works by fuch paflages? If, how. 
ever, in a novel, in a romance, a play, nay even in a furgical book, we 
require regard to be paid to the rules. of decency, (for though in a furgical 
book a man muft, perhaps, be obliged to deviate fometimes from delicacy, 
yet decency is indifpenfible). If, I fay, in fuch books as thefe, every man 
of fenfe and virtue condemns whatever is indecent, what fhall we think 
when we fee the pages of a profeifed cenfor polluted by fuch extracts? 
When we fee them wantonly, and without reafon, quoted and expofed to 
every eye for no other potfible purpofe than to excite the laugh, or raife 
the indecent mirth of the wanton and the profligate? [ allude, Sir, to the 
Monthly Review to a patlage with a repetition, of which I will neither de- 
file my paper, nor infult the readers cf your work. Let it be enough to 
to refer them to the Number for May laft, page 76. Let any man of fente, of 
decency, and of virtue, caft his eye upon that paflage and fay, whether or 
wot it is fit for the perufal of the mixed crowd who read the Monthly Re 
view. The author of certain works may, perhaps, fometimes be ob! ged, 
by particular circumftances, as I have before faid, to deviate from the 
ftrictnefs of delicacy; but are fuch the paflages that ought to be feleded 
by the Reviewer, and offered a fecond time to public view? Can any 
thing jufiify this barefaced undifguifed repetition? Suppofing even it 
were neceilary to give the idea, are there not ten thoufand ways of dif- 
guifing it and leflening-the indelicaey? If we are told by a Reviewer that 
fuch a book is litentious, indecent, or indelicate, every one is put upon bis 
guard beforehand, an may take his choice whether or not he choofes to 
perufe fuch paflages as be will be moit likely to meet with in a book of 
that Ccicription; but if the Leviewer indecently takes the liberty to make 
choice of fuch paflages for his extraéts, how are we to avoid being infulted 
by fuch indecency; we have no choice. Nor is this the only offence 
avaintt decency which has been committed by thefe mode Reviewers. | 
hall refer the reader to a fagrant one in the Review of Godwin’s Life of 
Wolflonecioft. Perhaps the votary of vice and diifipation may laugh at 
the fentiments which prompted this letter; but I fay with Lord Chatham, 
their lacgh is panegyrical. iam fure the man of virtue arid of decency 
will applaud them; and [ am pretty certain that the Anti-Jacohin Review 
will nor be the leaft forward in expofing any reviewers who fhall thas, # 
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the fame time, degrade themfelves and infult the public, by pre‘uming to 
lay before their readcrs fuch indecent and unworthy patliges. 
lam, Sir, with all refpe&, 
Your moft obedient humble fervant, 
June 19, 1804. OBSERVATOR. 


MISS WELLER’S POEMS, AND THE MONTHLY MIRROR, 
Cedite Romani fcriptores, cedite Graii. 


HE “ Monthly Mirror” has taken the liberty of laughing at the poems 
of this lady, becaufe they were too refined for their comprehention, 
In return I fhall take the liberty of expofing the ignorance of thele critics, 
and pay a proper tribute to the neglected merit of this Bilfton * Sappho, 
who has prefeated the world with a volume of poetry, more unique tn its 
defign, original in its imagery, and adventrous in its expretton, than ever 
before came vader the cognizance of his Mayesty’s Reviewers. They are 
divided into Pattorals—Delcriptive—Odes —Monodies, and Elegies, and 
relpeciiully inicribed to one Mrs, Pott, by her dadys/if’s humble tervant the 
authorefs. Notwithftanding fome have ridiculed this dedication, I fulpect 
itto be a very ingenious burleique of the affectation of rank fo very preva- 
lent in this county (Staffordfhire. ) 
Among fo mary excellencies it is difficult to fele&t fuch parts as may de- 
ferve the preference. Take a few infiances from her pailorals. 


THE SHADY RECESS, OR THE SLEEPING BEAUPY, 


In a fhady recefs, on a carpet of mols, 

There is a fine negligent role, 

Grew on the plain, and timply did bend, 

By the form which I fpy’d in repote. 

A wind not fo ferene as that beauteous nymph, 
Had fo ruffl’d her elegant drels, 

I trembi’d and bluth’d in fmoothing her clothes, 
I feer’d to difturb her repole. 


Our authorefs evinces a jult contempt of the vulgar fetters of grammar, 
and the {cholaftic jargon ot fyntax, &c. 1 fhall therefore pafs over all con- 
fiderations of this nature. ‘There is another merit in this lady which pofie- 
tity may have to thank her for, if the example be taken by others. She 
never x Bat unless it be convenient! A boldnels which nothing le/s than the 
exquifite productions of this poetefs could countenance—* Negligent rose,” 
in the firit fitanza, thould, perhaps, be neglected, an error very common in 
Shakefpeare. ‘* Bending simply” by the “ fleeping beauty,” is a pertonifica- 
tion of the rofe-wooing, as as it were, the lovely damfel by its fide. The con- 
tralt, in the fecond fianza, of the rough wind and fleeping nymph, is beau- 
tiful—« J trembled and blush’d,” too, is natural and delicate in the twain. In 
the next verfe this beauty is called the ‘‘ Venus of Medici,” perhaps the wife 
Of Lorenzo de Medici. The joy of the fwain at length overcomes him. 





* There is a mad-house of fame repute at Bilfton. I hope your readers 
will not draw from this any ill-natured conclufions relative ta this lady’s 


intelle@s, 
~ ’ HI 4 “ My 
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** My heart, my fond heart, with raptures did beat, 
And effulicns run thro’ me fincere ; 

My pulle {fo heighien’d its notes as it play’d, 

I fainted—dus cannot tell wvhere !” 


Here is a leffon for our modern belles! 1 hope, for the future, on thee 
occafions, they will remember what they have to forget. The lady at length 
awakes, and the poem concludes: 


« Such tender endearments exprefs’d in her eyes, 
The tumults unfolded my heart ; 
Aud rais’d fuch an extatic beam of fair love, 


For Cupid had fixed his dart!” 


Her eyes opened his heart and let in the beams of love,—beautiful! 

We have three {weet poems feverally usttitled Solicitude, Hope, and 4b- 
sence, atter the manner of Shenftone. Her addrets to Solicitude is {ubline, 
and, perhaps, to many ieaders unintelligible. The metre varies wath the 
fentiment afier the manner of Southey’s “ Thalabar.” 


“ Lovely fenfation! how charming a theme, 
What foft tenderne(s tlows from thy note ; 
Ah! that beauteous gleam will ever difplay 
‘The bright ttreamlet of gold on thy float. 
When fair love thall pretent her deesat form, 
Sweet fimplicity in a bright beam, 

Solicitude draining the wat’ry morn 

Will furrender a beautiful fiream.” 


The “« beauteous gleam” I fulpeé to be the glance of her eye, beaming 
on, and difcovering her golden robe or fea, a very elegant noun, which we 
mucir wanted, fignifying drapery waving in the wind. ‘ Sweet fimplicity” 
riding on a fun-beam to accompany love is a pretty idea, and difcoveri 
our author to have read and prohted by the delighttul poems of Oflian, 


 Solicitude draining the wat’ry morn,” 


doubtlefs alludes to youth. _ In prote it might be read,—** Anxiety robbing 
beauty, in the morn cf life, of its tears.’ A lover would, no doubt, 
call it a “ deautiful stream.” 

I did confent, 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 





SHAKESPEARE. 


The gh): Defdemona’s anxiety or folicitude for her hero during the 
narration of his “ hair-breadth ’{capes,” may illufisate the ambiguity of this 
pallage, A fucceeding fianza commences with much richness of expreflion. 


«“ The charms of all her perfe€tions are (weet, 
Her looks are fo manured with love, 

Her modefty ftill is pare Se me, 

She appears like an angel above /” 
It is the mark of a weak mind to be frightened at words. «“ Manurtd 
with love” here means rich, perhaps Arolific. How the could appear like an 
angel above, however, I am at a Jois to know; but poets frequently over/ot 3 
many things in this world; and if this will not account for it, I thall leave 
the patlage tp fuceeeding commentators 
; « The 
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Mi/s Heller's Poems. 105 
« The “ Caftle of Beauty,” or, more properly {peaking, the “« Warehouse 


of Beauty,” is her principal piece : 


“* Contains beauty set in store !” 


I fhall epitomize a few’ veries in preference to tran{eribing them, out of | 


pity to the dull underiiandings of your readers. 


Kerse lst. 

The authorefs walks round the eafile not expeding to fee any body 
dancing in the air! 

Berse 2d. 

The walks which furround the place are covered with moss and shruds 
which “ bear a gloss,” out of complement to the convenience of rhyme. 
« Soft fancy,” bids the authorels firay into a yravel walk to see the day! 

Ferse 3d and 4th, which-tun into each other. 

On the north fide a rock of “ retired beauty,” with which the poete!s has 

fome converfation, till they are interrupted by fome c/ifs which call out to 


her, and tell ker,’ that if the had a cottage there and her lover, the could) 


never with for more..’’ 


mulic of ‘ patlion’s harp, 
induce her “ for to rove.’’. 


With « fufficiency, content, and blifs,”? and the 
fie would remain at home, and nothing would 


»? 


Ferse 5th. 

The poeiess was so pleased with the conclusion of the last verse, that, with a view 
to impress it on the mind of the reader, she repeais it! She changes her sex several 
times in the course of the pocm. 

Berse Gth. 


The lover holds a converfation with his heart, which is requefted to lead 
him to a ‘* warm fountain” that he may wees, where he takes a nap out of 
complement to the rhyme, which is regularly preferved in this poem, and 
in this only, He is atraid of being feen, 


Verse 1th. 


He is induced to fee what * inclases the inside’? of the caltle, for which 
purpofe he lifts a door off its hinges, and afks if admittance is granted to a 
pilgrim “ who can no further fteer.” 


Verse Sth. 


A friar then advanc’d m grey, (meaning in years,) 
And afk’d my butinefs there, 

« If for repofe you wander now, 

We have some room to {pare ;” 

As admittance then was granted me, 

Upon thefe terms it were, 

That ev’ry room was free for me, 

But one on the eft hand there ! 


You would now imagine, Mr. Editor, that we are coming to the plot, ° 


and that there is fome interefting myftery attached to this room on the /ft. 
If fo, you are miftaken; we hear no more of it; and, in the fucceeding 
eighteen verses, we only jearn that this alternate male and female votary of 
Cupid is invited to dinner, after which he takes a wallgge He encounters a 

lady 
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lady who is “apparently in love,” and enquires of a ** comely fwain,” 
whom we fuppole to be the butler, who the is. He defcribes her to bea 
lady with a fortune of 5000]. of which the lofes “ every farthing,” if the 
fhould marry. Louifa, however, prefers the “ warm love” of her officer, and 


‘determines to marry him, but receives an account of his death, and devotes 


herlelf to eternal folitude. The {wain who makes this enquiry, on hearing 
her determination, {wears he will go and die on a vose-bed; and this is the 
tragical end of this moft tragical fiory!!!!"! 

[ fhall conclude this article with a fpecimen of her defcriptive pieces, 
intitled|, “ An Addrefs to Self-conlequence, confounded by Jinperioulnefs 
and ignorance in Unifon.” There is a portion of {ublimity in the title 
itlelf, which is an appropriate introduction to the poem. She begins by 
requefting the reader to be fo good as fit down, notwithftanding it is a 
cloudy day, and be very attentive to her poetry. After abufing the clouds 
for coming between her and the fun, the breaks out into all the wildne's 
of poetry, untrammelled by metre, and unfettered by any thing in the fhape 
ef confiftency or common fenfe. 4 

Retire, ye lofty ambitious fhades ! 
Intrude not your gaudy colours, which fhall fade and die, 
To,reign o’er radiant bloom, which fhall increate and vic, 
As the vine fhall {well; 
Embellifh’d with riting beauties which for ever lait, 
When pride confumes in flames your {phere for ever paft, 
Where is the {pring from whence your fountain flows? 
Cenir’d in the ocean—your pride did firft afcend ; 
Why di‘dain? why refufe what your ignorance cannot mend ? 
Endeavour not to fupercede. 
Let wildom, honour, elegance, which are all refin’d, 
Teach you the fecret plealures—to ornament the mind. 


Here, Mr. Editor, profound commentator as [ am, I confefs my inca- 
pacity; [ yield to {uch a torrent of eloquence, and lament the narrow limits 


of all human underitanding ! 
This volume contains 143 pages of thefe eccentric effufions, and is very 


neatly printed on fine paper, by Grafton and Reddell, of Birmingham, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE BYRSA OF VIRGIL, 
TO THE EDITOR. 





Six, 
S I find you have honoured my communication, containing fome re 


inarks on a paflage in Virgil, with infertion, 1 am encouraged to fend 
you the following an:madverfions on the fame poet ; and, although | do not 
arrogate to mytelf the penetration of a profefled critic, although I make 
no pretenfions to the protound erudition of a commentator, yet I humbly 
hope I fhall have it in my power to elucidate feveral obfcurities, and to 
puta new confiruction upon feveral pailages, the fenfe of which has been 
too much perplexed by conjectural refinements. 

Many have been the difputations upon the meaning of the werd 
By;fa, (or Carthage ;) and many very learned difquifitions have been. ex- 
pended in determming what part of the city Byria conititeted. With ql 
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gard to the derivation of this word, the following, I believe, has been ftabi- 
‘hitated by the greateft number of partizans :—When Dido landed in Africa 
to fthelier herfelf from the inveterate perfecution of Pygmalion, the cove- 
nanted with the inhabitants for as much land as an ox’s hide would contain. 
(See An. i, 365.) The agreement being firuck, Dido ordered the hide to 
be cut into narrow thongs, and thus durrounded a large {pace of ground, 
Servius informs us, that the obtained twenty-two furlongs, or two miles and 
three quarters. On this fpot of ground the founded a citadel, which (fay 
the commentators) was called Byrsa, trom the Greek word Bugox, which fig- 
nifies a hide. Although this etymological explication bears no {mall de- 
gree of (pecioufnefs and plaufibility, I hope I (hall be able to ttagger, if not 
to fubvert it. I will not, in my attempts at confutation, bewilder the 
mind in the mazes of metaphyfical fubtilty, confound the underitanding by 
digreflive circumlocution, nor force reluGiant convtétion by blinding reafon ; 
for this fome of the criti¢ts have done. I thal) addrefs myfelf merely to the 
rea‘on, and introduce a calm and regular inquiry. 

Let me firft afk—is it at all probable that a colony inflituted by Tyrians 
on the flores of Lybia, thould derive the name of their city from a Grecian 
fource? On the contrary, it is well known that the mojt irreconcileable 
enmity fublified between the Greeks and Phanictans; and that this na- 
tional animofity was aggravated, and the breach greaily widened, by the 
Athenians, whofe {pirited emalation in cultivating the arts of commerce in 
oppotition to Tyre, caufed numerous broils and mutual remonf{trances; and, 
at length, when Athenian navies acquired the indilputed tovereignty of the 
feas, their jealoufies were raifed to confirmed inveteracy, If, therefore, 
fuch was the fituation of the two ftales with refpect lo each other, is it 
confonant with reafon to fuppofe that one would borrow terms from the 
language of the other, efpecially on fo folemn an occation as giving a name 
to a newly-founded city? I believe I may aniwer, no; it appears to me 
to be repugnant to the principle implanted in our nature, and to the trong 
emotions of national prejudice. Perhaps tome caviller may retort, that 
though hatred and jealouly have long exifted between England and France, 
many French éxpretlions have been adopted by our nation, and inter!perled 
in the converfation of the polite circle. To this I add, firstly, that some of 
thefe expreilions are inherent and conflituent in the nature of the language 
itfelf, and are pronounced with the English accent; that they were intro- 
duced fo early as William the Conqueror, who, it is well known, wiihed 
entirely to extinguifh the Englifh language, and tubftitute the French; for 
the completion of which project he ordered it to be taught in {chools, and 
uled in law proceedings: thus we find many French words idiomatic in 
Chaucer, Digby, Shakelpeare, &c. Secondly, That the reft which are pro- 
nounced with the French accent, have been iniroduced during times of 
peace, when the national enmity has been relaxed. Thefe have been long 
lanctioned by ufe, and on that account no one objecis to them; but what 
Englifhman, in time of war, can check the ebullitions of his indignation, 
whea he hears converiation interlarded with more foreign terms, aud made 
into 4 hodgespodge by more and more ridiculous barbari:ms: old grievances 
may be tolerated, but odious innovations never fail to route oppotition. 

But to return from this digreflion ; does it not appear to be far more com- 
patible with reafon to fuppote that Byrsa is a corruption of AYR, Borsrah, 
or rather (according to pronunciation) Bosras; which is derived from the 
verb “YQ, Borsar, which figuifies to fortify. Now, this word me 4 
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eafily, by the common fignre metathefis, be changed into Borsan, which 
bears a very firong affinity to both in found and confiruction, or arrange: 
ment.of letjers to Byrsa. Thus we read in this fenfe Pg 7F5 PVE. fo ts 
fed wall, and FYVS COV, fortified cities. 

T wall next attempt to prove what part of the city Byrfa was. In dif- 
cnfling this point, modern commentators bare drawn interences, as though 
they were determinate, from the > pactry ol Virgil; poetical deleriptions ad- 
mit fuch latitude and ampjification of the original idea, that they mult fre- 
quently be very conclutive. Jn this they have erreds an atiiduous inveitis 
gation of the Chriftians, both contemporary with, oud pofterior to, the 
foundation of Carthage, would have led them much nearer the truth. Some 
have made Byrla the whole city, others the temple con/ecrated at the 
founding, and others again hot only the whole. city, but the contiguous 
circumjacent parts, about a quarter of a mile round. But moft of thele 
accounts are conjectural, or merely founded on different patiages in the 
/Eneid. a 

Let us examine what Strabo fays on this {ubje(t: “ Kara peony od: mm 
Wow % akgOTOAss Hy EXRAOUY Bupray, of vs sxaves opbscey KYnAwW wen WUKAEIN' KUTL 0: ™ 
wor Day. exerrae ATKANTIOV, O% Sp KATH THY AAwoW Nn YUYN FOV Aso gov SO CUVET NTE GUTH: 
-~ from which we gatber that Byria was a lofly turret, around which the 
inhabitants dwelled, and which had a temple at the top dedicated to Aticus 
lapius, which, when the city was taken, Aldrubal’s wife burnt together with 
ber own perfon. Appian likewile informs us— Yeriwn d’xy er ems om 
Busocy 7 orraudy’ To yx~ OXUEWTATO TNs TOALOS Why Kab Ob TALIOVES BS GUT HY oerebvyeray’ 
Tphoy S'ucw ao THs CY NLHs CLIGOWY EF LUTMY, CIKIXE TWURVES Kb eS opo fos movrorrxoUey nou? 
By this we-learn that Byrfa was the firongett part of the city; that there 
were three approaches, or tiairs, to it from the foram; that the dwellings 
were contiguous to each other, and very lofty, The fame author fays elice 

where, that upwards of 50,000 perfons fought this place as an afylum of 
the greateit fecurity; from which we may conclude it muft have been very 
fpacious ; and the Greek geographer above-cited again lays, “ that the 
temple of A'culapius, in Byria, was the richett and nobleft-edifice in all 
Carthage; that they entered it by an afcent of 60 lieps; and that the cily 
being once betieged, 900 fugitives defended it for tome time after Byrila 
itfelt was furrounded.”’ From all thefe evidences we may collect, that 
Byrfa was a building, or fortrels, of confiderable extent and firength in the 
midi of the city, intended to anfwer the purpofe of what was called a cita: 
del. I believe the word Magaka, i in Virgil, is thought, by the learned, te 
fignify the fame as Mapalia, viz. the huts, or temporary dwellings, of the 
vagrant Numidians. But, in the 4th ALneid, the Magalia are {poken of as 
a part o/ the city: 


“ Ut primam alatis teligit magalia plantis 
JEneam fundantem arcet, ac tela novantem 
Con/fpicit.” 

Here Mercury finds. Aineas emploved in buik ling: citadels or towers in 
~ Magalia,” which cannot mean among the buts of the Numidians, fince they 
mult have been removed when Dido purchaled the ground. Servius fug: 
guits an en vendation of “ Macaria,’’ becaufe that word, and not “ ma- 
gatia,” figuifies a eity in the Phoenician or Carthaginian language. Appian 
favs, yuo Dect wmueyees ov te ToAU Te Meyagu, Tw Tux Tage’ eLyy [AVON 
Perhaps {ome of your seaders may not underftand the expreflion “cw caxe 
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ereegnlevry iver 3” but, from what follows, it appears that Megara was within 
the walls. I will tranfcribe the pafiage for the fatisfaclion of your readets. 
“Kara piv ov TO THX, OUdey Kame ETE CW, MILER” Es de TOs ssw TOV WUPYOV, EENPLOMy 
EXTO! CFTR Tcv TELXMOUS, XX TO vlo; sfov CYTAR TH TEbK bbs VERVE avicioacty tUTDA MOUS oa 
- 8S, Tay TERAY HAKOVTIONS HVETTEAAOV® Evra TE KO canons ts TO MAITY Ax irigones, 


shi auTav &5 TH TEYN Ssadocepec ts, xaOnrAavro eo Te Meyacu* xa avAa xo) ares, 
weeyovTo to DuTiwase O ds sicr be pay our OvoEaes TET CUKUT 670045 * *Ou6 Guyn taxum Taw 
Kxpyndovwy eo TH Bugcay Mv, WS TNS HAANS WoArws arovows.” ; We likewile find, ia 
the latter end of the book, “ that Megara and Byria conitituted the city ; 
and the fenate expre{siy ordered that no one thould ever prefume to rebaild 
either Byrsa or Megara. May we not devive Megara from the Hebrew 43 
guy, of 3 gar, incolere, habitare, commoraii, trom which fprings \43% 
magur, habitatio; and the Phoenicians, varying the dtalect trom magur, form 
"W523 magar. 

I have proved, then, that the city of Carthage confified of two parts ex- 
clufive of the harbour. The citadel was called Byrsa, Batsrat, or Bosrah, 
of Borsa, which, in the Phoenician language, fignifies a fortified place; it was 
fituated in the middle of the town, avery itrong and almotl imprenable place ; 
it was encompailed by Megara, in which the balk of the inhabitants dweited. 
This Megara, or rather Mayara, or, as Virgil calls it, Magalra, in the Pha:- 
nician language Jeger, or Jager, was fo called, becaule it was the habi- 
tation of the common citizens. 

If thefe remarks are found acceptable with your readers, it will he a high 
gratification to your conitant admirer, 


PHOSPHILOS. 


POETRY. 





Tne Norwicu Iraes. 


TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
Lit subject of the inelesed Verses, thouch tn some degree local, is yet 
closely connected with the general cause of order and Jovalty: you 
will, therefore, perhaps admit them to a place in your next number. 

About two years ago, a weekly paper, calling itself the Iris, first issued 
from the Norwich press. A verbose prospectus announced to the public 
the blessings which the goddess came to dispense: her progress, however, 
was marked by all that is pernicious in politics and false in caste + the cha- 
racter she assumed was unfortunately that of a fernale jacobin of the German 
school. ‘The whig interest, of course, was exerted to render the cojdess 
popular: but so intemperate and disloyal were her demeanour and convers.- 
tion, that the whole Whig Clab united, could not have saved ber from 
disgrace. 

She has to apologize for uttering her lamentation in Latin: but Creer, 
her native idiom, is understood by very tew: and her Pugdisé is so barbae 
tous, as to be almost unintelligible. lam, Sir, your's, &ce. 


14 Jan. 1805. PHI] OCTETES. 
Hom. 
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Arces Norvict fugiens Phaumantics exul 
Constitit, et visaesttala nympha queri. 




































Mifcellanesus. 


“* © cives, versat que tanta insania mentes ? 
Quid merui, indignis ludificata modis? 
Interferes divfiim libertatisque sacerdos 
Sponte adii, ut possem colla levare jugo. 
Delicie nostre plebecula: regia turba 
Famosis passim fiet codperta jocis. 
Proditor est furce damnatus? mitior Iy/s, 
Ne premeret, vetui, debita peena reum. 
uin quot amat musas Germania tetrica, jussi 
Ludentes vestro comis addessi choro : 
Hine turres, tenebras, ceedes, phantasmeta, sagas, 
Cerulcas Bartas, pagina onusta crepat. 
Personui ampullis nexisque ambagibus aures ; 
Audiit in suetum vulgus, et obstupuit. 
Ausi sunt homines preconia tempere nostra : 
trim quis mendax institor orat opem ? 
Fridi Yaudandas fugiunt permittere merces 
Vel Brodum et Solomon Spilhuriusque suas. 
Quid ? qndd Coddettem sperarum saucia pectus 
Pellicere in socii foedera posse tori ; 
Coléettum carum, quo non audacior alter 
Dente venenato dilecerare bonos. 
Hunc scurram ut capiam, jamdudum retia tendo ; 
Mille placendi artes suasit honestus amor : 
Si quid Coddct/us blateret, blateraret et Iris 5 
Ile tacet prudens ? Jr's amtca tacet. 
Conjugio tal: potuisset surgere proles 
Kt Jovis axtherii vertere regna valens. 
At spem dos erepta mibi (proh! quantula) inanem 
Reddidit . in terris ni! sine dote Venus. 
Ad superos recdeam ? risu solvetur Olympus, 
Et reducem Dominz verbera sa@va manent. 
Qué feror? ant qux tuta satis sententia restat ? 
(Quo pacto ulcisci numina lesa queam ? 
Dira canam 3; hac animis saprema reponite verba : 
Monstrst enim nullum parca salutis iter : 
Fas est Mercurio seros regnare per annos, 
Et vestra eternum saviet urbe * Cronus. 
Dixerat: in Sty gias lymphata evanuit um)ras 
Diva, et Leth-i curgitis hausit aquas. 




















A New Year's Offering. 
While o’er the wilds of the returning vear, 
"Thou driv’st destructive ‘Time, thy swift career. 
Among the millions doom’d thy pow’r to feel 
By slow disease, or by the murd’rous steel : 
Or by the nameless dangers that await, 
Life’s various course, the messengers of fate ; 
O wreak thy vengeance on those plains afar, 
Where savage fury shakes the scourge of war ; 





@ Ita in Prospectuy ut aiunt, suo Rivales appellavit Lris. 
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O plant thy wrinkles and display thy rage, 

On wasted Luxury and pamper’d Age. 

But, ah! protect with tutelary care, 

The young, the good, the virtuous, and the fair. 
For lovely Emma, all thy treasures bring 

Retard for her the swiftness of thy wing. 

Sweet as her beauties, deck her paths with flowers, 
And bind in silken bands the willing hours ; 

‘To this bright image of celestial truth, 


Yive ev'ry blessing ! give perpetual youth. 


The Fair Equivoque. 


As blooming Harriet mov’d along, 
The tairest of the beauteous throng, 
The beaux gazed on with admiration, 
Avowed by many an exclamation, 
What form, what naiveté, what grace, 
What roses deck that Grecian face! 
“* Nay,’” Dashwood cries, ** that bleom’s not Earrict’s, 
*T was bought at Reynold’s, More’s, or Marriot’s, 
And, though you vow her face untainted, 
1 swear by your beauty’s painted. 
A wager instantly was laid, 
And Ranger sought the lovely maid. 
‘The pending bet he soon reveal’d, 
Nor e’en the impious oath conceal’d. 
Contused, her cheek bore witness true, 
By terns the roses came and flew. 
** Your bet,’”” she said, ** is rudely odd ; 
But 1 am painted, Sir, by—Gcd.”’ 





Ling: addreffed to Lord Nelfon, on his Arrival at Brecon, amidft the joyous 


Acclamations of the People. 26 July, 1802. 


HAIL Warrior! «wounded in thy country’s caufe ! 
I fing—while sorrow tempers my applaufe ! 
While, with the kindling crowd my hat I wave, 
With cordial zeal to celebrate the brave! 
To greet the tar-fam’d Hero of the Nile ! 
Who fcourg’d wsurpers for perfidious guile, 
Who, link’d with Sydney, on the Egyptian fhore ! 
Touch'd great Achilles’ heel—untouch’d before ! 
Who broke the maffy do0om—the magic chain 
Of Northern Powers—by thand’ring on the Dane / “ 
Thus to retaliate—after many an age— 
The wrongs Britannia telt irom Danifh rage! 
When England’s Alfrea—friend of God and man ! 
Our Cacred rights and maval power began! 
While thus ¢/y martial deeds and dauntlefs foul, 
{n lines of éraf/ to future times fhall roll, 
Permit a peaceful mnufe, for wars unmeet ! 
For ance to lay this wibute at thy feet ! 
While, 
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Mifcellaneous. 
While, with a melting fnf, and cotdtal fgh, 


On Nelfon’s wounds fhe turns a motiten’d eye ; 
Fore’d from the cheguer’d {cene, thy words to ting, 
«« All praife be centered in the eternal King ‘” 
Who could reprefs the ever-ipreading flane ! 
What bard exults not with a Neljn’s name! 
Blefs’d was the burit of joy that wak’d the lyre! 
Struck from the flinty muie one {park of fire, 
And forced her to forget her youthful tears, 
Her long-worn forrows through the vale of years, 
Wing’d her beyond her waning natural powers! 
And laid her, trembling, in E/y/fan bow’rs ! 
Where ’midft the phalanx of the virtuous brave, 
Born various nations to reform or fave ! 
The muse might strike one picture from the rett, 
Warm to the hfe, the brighreit, and the bet! 
In which, confpicuous feen, we might admire 
Ulyffes’ caution, Agamemnon’s fire ! 
/Eneas kneeling to the powers fupreme! 
The vulnerable Heer’s patriot flame ' 
Mild Mercy, melting o’er a conquei’d foe ! 
The faman’s patron, and the friend of woe ! 
Now view him on the wave, Byitannia’s fhield ! 
To ward off myriads from the banner’d field ! 
Where crefted heroes line the gleaming fhores ! 
To meet the /courge of European pow’rs! 
The frantic hordes of proud despotic France ! 
The wild defenders of the ove of chance! 
Who court a fheltering grave from freedom’s hoft, 
** The Rights of Furies!” on our thields embois’d! 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WE have been given to underfland that a Tract is daily expeQed to make 
ils appearance from ar Janonynious pen, entitled arew Brigr Remarks on 
a pamphlet called ‘* Observations on a Concise Statement of Facts,” &c. The 
author of the Remarks is faid to have taken up the caule ofa highly refped 
able officer, alluded to in the pamphlet called « Ob ‘ervations,” and we heat 
that he makesa merit of being totally unknown to that officer or any of his 
connections, having come forward in the field of politics, in order princk 
pally by fair invettigation, to oppose what he conceives to. be the alarming 
wogrels of rettrictions on the liberty ofthe prefs. The Brier Remar 
alluded to will be publithed under the figuature of Aiscuisxxs.—lIt i 
fcarcely neceilary to itate that both the, Obfervations” and the “ Remarks” 
have arifen from the conduct of the late board ofadmuralty, 





ne ee ee 


We underfiand, that a pamphict, from the pen of Mr. Harral, intended 
as an an{wer to the “ Bricf Apfeal to the Honour and Conscience of the Nation, 

on the Necesisty of an immediate Restitution of the Spanish Plate Ships,” is on the 
eve of publication. It is expeéted to involve the whole of the queliion, # 
to the juflice and policy of a war with Spain;.and, from what we have 
heard of the political ,principles of the author, we infer, that the fubje 
will be placed in a correct point of view. 
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